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Your New Car Requirements 
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ACCO — 
Chains of Strength 
































Por service on cranes—indoors and out—for derrick and dredge service. For sig- 

nal service, for safety chains on passenger cars, for check chains on two-way side 
dump cars. For locomotive bells and conductors valves. For service on steam hose, 
for every railway purpose where absolute dependability and marked economy are fac- 
tors there is an ACCO CHAIN— 


the Chain Which Always Stands The Strain 
American Chain Company, Inc., U.S. A. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


General Sales Offices: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Largest Manufacturers of Chains in the World 
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does 
railroads an unparalleled opportunity to 
assume the leading role, not only as an 


At the moment when every business man is hesitating, 
it not afford the 


Time to 


institution for providing transporta- 
Take tion, but as the nation’s most pro- 
the Lead gressive business enterprise? The 


railroads must realize that they have 
come into a new estate, that public mistrust has changed to 
confidence. It is of the utmost importance that the con- 
structive legislation and liberal rate advances be in no sense 
abused. That the railroads must eventually put their equip- 
ment and organization in condition to deal efficiently with 
the most exacting public requirements is obvious. Railroad 
executives should have the foresight to comprehend a broad 
plan for physical and organic rehabilitation and the courage 
to pursue this policy without faltering. It may be that a 
concerted pause in active development will result in lower 
costs for the basic materials on which this development is de- 
pendent but the need for new rail, for better locomotives 
and for improved terminal facilities is so evident that it 
would be fatal to postpone a constructive program until 
every other business enterprise is again expanding. On 
what grounds can the railroads explain their failure to have 
sufficient cars, efficient locomotives and adequate terminals 
if in the course of a few years it appears that they failed 
to persevere in a comprehensive program for these improve- 
ments? Business will not hesitate forever on the verge of 
readjustment. Now is the time for the railroads to plan 
and to build for the future. 


The opinion has been expressed in these columns that ma- 
chinery for railroad offices has proved itself as desirable and 
as necessary as machinery in the railway 


Choosing shop. Office machinery saves labor, it 
Office promotes accuracy, it assists speed, and 
Equipment in many departments it facilitates mat- 


ters to such an extent that work is now 
being done that it was almost impossible to do satisfactorily 
under the old methods. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that so much progress has been made in office machine equip- 
ment that these mechanical aids should not be purchased 
indiscriminately any more than machine tools for the shops 
can be bought in that way. There are now available for use 
a wide variety of adding, calculating, tabulating machines, 
etc. Some of them will be found most valuable for the ac- 
counting departments while others will be found less useful 
for these departments but almost indispensable for the oper- 
ating, engineering and mechanical departments. This thought 
is suggested for the reason that it may not be apparent to the 
prospective user, or possibly even to the seller of the equip- 
ment. It is evident that a device to be used by employees 
whose principal work is figuring, as is typified by the work 
in the auditor’s office, is not so likely to do equally efficient 
work in the hands of an employee with whom figuring is in- 
cidental, as possibly in the mechanical department. On the 
other hand, a device which has more aids to the operator is 
likely to prove quite satisfactory in the latter department, 
whereas the presence of these aids would be a handicap to 
speed in the hands of a thoroughly trained worker in the 
auditor’s office. Mechanical equipment for offices has de- 
veloped so rapidly and the devices are now so varied in char- 








acter that these things must be kept in mind so that the best 
devices will be secured and their use will be properly sys- 
tematized to secure the large results that are obtainable under 
the right conditions, as compared to the “old” and, in some 
railway offices, ‘‘present’’ methods. 


The caring for a railway’s cash is a most responsible func- 
tion. On another page of this issue we report the meeting of 
the Society of Railway Financial Offi- 


Railway cers held at Richmond, Va., last week. 
Financial This organization is composed of those 
Officers railway officers who bear in the main 


the title of treasurer. As befits the 
duties of these officers, their organization has a place among 
the many railway associations considerably beyond what 
_— be expected from the comparatively small membership 
215. ‘The association this year, as in former years, did 
oi confine its discussions merely to the questions arising 
out of the handling of cash or credits. The program evi- 
denced the fact that the treasurer has many duties to perform 
over and above that work. The treasury department on the 
one hand deals with the re through the pay car and 
the collection of funds taken by the agents, and on the other 
hand with the public, because of the necessity of making rules 
as to proper payment of freight bills, etc. That the treasurers 
are looking at the broad aspects of their functions is shown 
possibly in no better way than in the paper and discussion on 
selling stock to employees. The meeting was as much inter- 
ested in the usefulness of the plan from the standpoint of its 
securing the interest and loyalty of the man who purchased 
stock as it was in the actual details of working out the plan 
once it may be put into effect. The interest in the ways in 
which the treasurer may make friends for the railways on 
the part of the public was also equally noteworthy. 


A leading authority on railroad operation recently declared 
that a single locomotive terminal on a certain important rail- 


road is the factor which limits the 

The operating capacity of that railroad. It 
Weakest will be conceded that the locomotive 
Link terminal constitutes the weakest link in 


the chain of operations on many rail- 
roads and on more than one railroad the facilities for main- 
taining and expediting the movement of locomotives in and 
out of the terminals are so totally inadequate that they might 
be more aptly referred to as the “missing link.” It may not 
be fair to say that the railroads have permitted the develop- 
ment of locomotive terminals to drag behind almost every 
other facility, but it is certain that in no other direction will 
a relatively small amount of money go as far toward im- 
proving the operation of the railroad as in the improvement 
of locomotive terminals. But locomotive terminals cannot be 
built over night, nor is terminal development so simple a 
matter as a contract for additional cars or even a new order 
of locomotives. Once the site is selected, the railroad ‘is for- 
ever committed to a location where it may soon become 
cramped for room. If a ninety-foot turntable is decided upon, 
the terminal will become inadequate the moment it is neces- 
sary to turn'a longer locomotive. Every railroad should 
have outlined a comprehensive plan for the rehabilitation 
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of every locomotive terminal that will anticipate so far as 
possible the maximum requirements for at least fifty years 
to come. A committee representing the transportation, the 
mechanical and the engineering departments might well be 
appointed to study the situation on each railroad and develop 
such a plan. When this is accomplished, all construction 
should proceed in accordance with the plan, leaving the more 
ambitious features for later development. Where the pro- 
jected terminal represents a departure from the former site 
and involves entirely new equipment it would not appear im- 
practical to borrow the funds for this investment under a 
locomotive terminal equipment loan. 


Some years ago there was an article in one of the architectural 
publications dealing with the beautiful passenger stations on 
one of the eastern railroads. The 
Save the Surface architectural beauties of the stations 
and You were lauded to the skies with the 
Save All reservation in the case of one of them 
to the effect that its beauties were en- 
tirely spoiled by its proximity to a freight yard full of dirty 
red box cars. If the writer were writing today and could see 
the color of most of the cars that are now in that yard, what 
would he say? Speaking in similar vein, it would seem a 
safe observation that a railway trip today must stir con- 
flicting emotions in the heart of any paint manufacturer or 
paint salesman. The paint concerns have united in the use in 
their advertising of the slogan “Save the surface and you 
save all.” It must seem discouraging to these men to see 
what little apparent effect their campaign has had on the 
railroads as evidenced to the traveler, at least, by the pre- 
dominance of a brown rusty shade as the ruling color for 
steel freight cars. It stands to reason that these cars are 
deteriorating much faster than they would if properly painted. 
From the standpoint of the traveling public, they are spoiling 
the scenery as much or more than the unartistic signboards 
that adorn the right of way in many places and to the rail- 
way passenger these cars look like the embodiment of ineffi- 
ciency. The reason for the lack of paint on these cars is the 
same as the reason for the lack of all kinds of car repairs, 
principally the difficulty of returning cars to their owning 
roads where they may be put in proper condition, although 
probably the public does not know that. It is to be hoped that 
the proposed increase in the per diem will be adopted, for it 
will no doubt help considerably in getting the cars on their 
home lines. It is worth bearing in mind that a decrepit look- 
ing rusty car is certainly of little advertising value to the road 
whose initials it bears. 


The ideal train movement—the salient feature in ideal rail- 
road operation—is one wherein the train delivers its pas- 
sengers or freight at destination on time, 

Lost— without damage to person or property 
Three Millions and without waste of fuel or labor, or 
in Two Weeks injury to any person or interest. We 
must keep this ideal constantly in mind. 
The other side of this picture is the fact that the final record 
of the train movements of the United States shows losses 
and damages of a million and a half dollars a week—$78,- 
000,000 a year. It is regrettable that it is necessary so often 
to look at the dark side of the picture; but such exercise is 
salutary if taken in the right spirit. Even the poet, who 
cultivates roses, has to spend a good deal of his time in 
exterminating weeds and in fighting other enemies. This 
average of 1%4 millions a week is not precise, but it is 
truthful; and it is easy to keep in mind. Each officer or 
employee can readily compute an average for his own road 
or division. The second item in our estimate* is taken from 
a recent address by Harry J. Bell, noticed in another column. 
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Our deduction for payments not due to train operation is 
liberal; many would not deduct so much. Our third item 
also is inexact, but it is well within a reasonable limit. The 
Congress on Claim Prevention which is being held in Chicago 
as this is being written will deal with this item; and may, 
indeed, compel us to increase our memory-figure. The total 
freight losses this year are expected to aggregate 110 millions; 
but that figure includes losses from thefts and other causes 
not connected with train movement. The purpose of this 
paragraph is to warn against underestimating the losses when 
reading the annual train-accident record. The record for 
1919, just published, shows gratifying diminution in the 
totals of killed and injured; a fact which every one will be 
glad to note. But we must note this other fact also. The 
time has at length arrived, however, when the railroad man 
does not have to bear all of the public criticism; automobile 
accidents are now killing people in this country at the rate of 
about eleven thousand a year; or one man, woman or child 
every half hour, for 16 hours each and every day! 


Are We Getting the 
Right Kind of Engineers? 


A CONFERENCE of engineers, educators and vocational ex- 
perts was held in Chicago on November 12 to determine 
whether engineering education and the selection of engineer- 
ing graduates for employment are being conducted in a man- 
ner designed to secure the best results. ‘This is an important 
subject not only for the engineer himself but for the employer 
and grave questions have been raised as to the adequacy and 
correctness of present educational methods. While the rail- 
roads played only a minor part in this conference the prob- 
lems considered are of vital importance to them and a close 
study of engineering education in relation to the employment 
of engineers on railroads may be fruitful in disclosing some 
of the reasons why the railroads have not found the engineer 
as useful as has been the case in many of the other industries. 
The railroads have been employers of engineering graduates 
chiefly because they supplied a definite need for men trained 
to do certain things—to run a transit, figure stresses in a 
bridge or calculate earthwork quantities. Eventually, many 
men selected with these qualifications have developed execu- 
tive ability to a degree that made them likely candidates for 
official positions, but too often they have been tried and found 
wanting. Similar experience has led some of the other em- 
ployers to look for basic causes and question whether technical 
education has been conducted along proper lines. Some have 
contended that the education should be broader with the idea 
of training the mind to analytical thought rather than to 
developing skill in certain special lines. Others have pointed 
to a seeming lack of personnel activity designed to direct the 
student in a line suited to his possibilities and to provide 
the prospective employer with data upon which to base his 
selections. 
In the absence of any specific personnel organization on 
the part of the universities some of the employers have taken 
the initiative by sending representatives to the schools with a 





view to the selection of the most promising graduates. In- 
dividual railroad officers through their affiliation with cer- 
tain institutions have followed much the same procedure, )ut 

*Our compariosns are for 1918, the latest year for which complete figures 
are available. For 1919 the train accident bulletin shows total losses ot 
$22,675,829 (see Bulletin 74). Item 3 (below) for 1919 is $104,244.0° 


and for 1920 it is estimated at 110 millions, or higher. For 1918 the iil- 


able data can be tabulated as follows: 
1—Train accidents; damage to cars, engines and roadway..... $20, 50 
2—FPersonal injury and death claims............ $33,369,199 


11,123,067 





Two-thirds (estimated) due to train accidents.. $22,246,132 22,246.1 
oe, a ee ee ee ee ree 34,7 
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the policy has been that of the individual rather than the 
organization and the results have been in proportion. 

With an increasing realization of the extreme importance 
of personnel work, particularly as applied to the selection of 
officers, there is every reason for increased attention on the 
part of the railroads toward their relations to the technical 
schools, and there should be careful study .of this subject by 
such organizations as the American Railway Engineering 
Association. It has concluded to study also the problems of 
labor; is not the present a fitting time for extending this sub- 
ject to include the problems of the employment of brains as 
well as brawn ? 


Real Versus Actual 
Railway Retrenchments 


A» SIGNS INDICATE that the railways have entered a period 
of declining traffic and earnings. Their principal prob- 
lem for many months has been that of increasing the effi- 
ciency with which they used the available facilities in order 
that they might handle a constantly increasing traffic. In 
i. period of declining business the most important and diffi- 
cult problem is to reduce operating expenses. 

The difficulty of reducing expenses enough to offset a sub- 
stantial decline of business and gross earnings, without doing 
it in ways that cause deterioration of the physical property, 
is probably greater in the railroad than in any other industry. 
When the business of a manufacturing company declines it 
can temporarily close its plant. A railway cannot do this. 
Once the manufacturer has closed his plant he can usually 
reduce wages before he reopens it. ‘The conditions which 
make it impracticable for a railway to shut down its plant 
render it extremely difficult for it to reduce wages. An addi- 
tional obstacle to reductions of railway operating expenses 
is created by the fact that railway wages are now subject to 
public regulation. 

While a railway cannot suspend operation it often can 
make large reductions of expenses by sharply curtailing the 
amount of maintenance work done on its tracks, locomotives 
and cars. This policy has been adopted by most railways in 
petiods of declining business. It is, however, a fact clearly 
recognized by all railway executive, operating, mechanical 
and engineering officers that reductions in either maintenance 
of way or maintenance of equipment which result in the de- 
ferring of work which really needs to be done always re- 
sult later in making necessary expenditures largely exceed- 
ing the nominal savings effected. It is a generally accepted 
principle that in the long run the cost of making up de- 
lerred maintenance is at least twice as great as the amount 
nominally saved by deferring it. 

Owing to the well recognized extravagance of deferring 
maintenance, the most careful consideration should be given 
ul the present time by railway managements to proposed 
programs of retrenchment. ‘The management of a railway 
Whose net operating income is inadequate even when business 

good and which, consequently, is brought to the verge of 
snkruptcy as soon as business declines, can hardly be 
amed in periods of declining business for cutting its main- 
tenance to the bone, although experience shows that this policy 

en only postpones bankruptcy and makes it more sure. 
‘| here can be no good reason for the adoption, under present 
‘ooditions, of a similar policy by railways whose earnings 
practically certain, even though the greatest conceivable 
d: line of business should occur, to be sufficient to pay the 
uunts of interest and dividends which they ordinarily 
e paid. 
(he railway managements, since the roads were returned 
\\ private operation, have been making heroic efforts to do 
c!) ugh maintenance work to restore the properties to a good 
op-rating condition. While much progress in this direction 
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has been made, much remains to be done. Most railways 
are still far from the goal of reducing the number of bad 
order treight cars to 4 per cent. Most of them have not laid 
anywhere near enough new ties and rail to offset past years 
of deferred maintenance of track. If there had continued to 
be sufficient business to tax their capacity no one would have 
questioned the wisdom of continuing vigorously the rehabili- 
tation of the properties. 

As a matter of fact, however, the reasons for continuing 
the work of rehabilitation are as forceful now as they were 
before the decline of business began. The experience of the 
last five years has demonstrated that in periods of active pro- 
duction the industries of the country can offer the railways 
more traffic than they can handle with their present facilities. 
There are many reasons for believing that the present de- 
cline of traffic will be short, as was that in the spring of 
1919. There will doubtless continue to be all the coal traffic 
the roads can handle. There are vast amounts of grain, cot- 
ton and other agricultural products in the country whose 
shipment is being delayed by recent declines of prices, but 
which in the near future must be shipped. The recent re- 
duction of business activity is largely due to a revolt of 
consumers against the high prices of manufactured and other 
commodities, which has made it necessary for concerns of 
many classes to reduce their output. 

These declines in prices temporarily have increased the 
strain upon many financial institutions. But after the present 
process of liquidation has gone on for a while the declines 
of prices and the reductions of wages which are taking place 
in many industries probably will ease the entire credit situ- 
ation by reducing the amount of credit’ which the banks will 
have to extend to concerns to handle any given amount of 
business. Prices in general seem likely soon to reach a new 
level where they will stay for a while. With a shortage of 
almost everything resulting from the world war still prev- 
alent, there seems no good reason for believing that prices 
will long continue to decline. When they become more stable 
consumers undoubtedly will begin to buy things in larger 
amounts. Improvement in the credit situation will tend to 
enable production in general to be resumed on a large scale. 
There is an enormous shortage of buildings for both busi- 
ness and residential purposes in this country and it seems 
only a matter of time until, as a result of readjustments now 
taking place, there will be a large revival of construction 
activities. 

It would be hazardous to predict how long it will be be- 
fore there will be a large and extensive revival of business 
activity, but it is bound to come, and for the reasons men- 
tioned and others that might be mentioned, it seems probable 
that it will not be long postponed. When it comes, are the 
railways again going to be caught unprepared for it? This 
will depend largely upon the policy regarding rehabilitation 
and improvements followed in the period immediately ahead 
of us. In some respects this period will be favorable for 
actively prosecuting railroad maintenance and improvement 
work. Railway labor will be more efficient than it is in a 
period when every emplovee knows if he is laid off he can 
immediately get a job elsewhere. Manufacturers of mate- 
rials will be better able to fill orders, and will perhaps be able 
to make better prices than they have been in the recent past 
or will be after business activity revives. If the railways 
do not now go on doing all the rehabilitation and betterment 
work they can, they will not be able satisfactorily to handle 
traffic when business revives, and it will cost them more to 
handle it. 

The question will naturally be raised as to where the rail- 
Ways are to get the money with which to do extensive main- 
tenance and improvement work. Nobody can answer that 
question until more is known as to the effect of the new pas- 
senger and freight rates upon earnings, and as to how heavy 
the decline in business is going to be. The one point we 
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are trying to emphasize is the expediency, from a railroad 
standpoint, of going forward with as large maintenance and 
Improvement programs as the earnings will permit. 

Phere is another point of no little importance to be con- 
sidered besides the effects which the doing of a reasonable 
amount of maintenance and improvement work at the present 
time will have upon the handling of future business. The 
Pransportation Act requires the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to so fix the rates as to enable the railways to earn 
an average return of 54% to 6 per cent. If railways which 
are financially able to continue adequate expenditures for 
maintenance do not do so, they will, by making merely nom- 
inal reductions of their operating expenses, make the nominal 
net return earned by the railways as a whole larger than it 
otherwise would be. The net return earned under both 
favorable and unfavorable business conditions must be taken 
iv the Interstate Commerce Commission in future as the 
principal measure of the rates it should allow the railways 
Therefore, for the railways to so reduce main- 
tenance expenses as arbitrarily and nominally to increase 
the net return earned by them would indicate that they do 
not need as high rates as they actually do. It would tend 
in the long run to increase operating expenses more than 
they otherwise would be increased, and thereby in the long 
run to reduce the net return actually earned or make it nec- 
essary: for the Commission to fix higher rates than otherwise 
would be necessary. In other words, unwise reductions of 
to make an artificial showing would, in the 
he bad both for the railways and for the public 
that pays the rates. 

The conditions demand that no effort shall be spared to 
imake every real and legitimate reduction in expenses that 
Railway officers must, in the period immediately 
ahead, devote the same ability and energy to reducing ex- 
penses that they have put forth in recent months to increas- 
ing the amount of traffic handled. But the welfare of both 
the railways and the public demands that economies shall 
he effected by making real savings in the use of labor, mate- 
rials and fuel, by increasing the average load per car and 
per train, by reductions in loss and damage of freight, and 
<0 on, und not merely nominal savings which will leave the 
roads crippled when traffic revives and which, therefore, in 
the long run will cost more than they are worth. 


to ¢ harge. 


maintenance 
long run, 


is possible. 


Railroads Handle a Month’s 
Traffic Without Return 


Yraristics which have just been made public of the 
ne operations of the railroads for the first six months 
alter their return to private management on March 1 show 
that during this period they have performed 23 per cent 
more freight service and 37 per cent more passenger service 
than the average for the corresponding six months of the 
pre-war test period on which their guaranty was based. 

here have been some attempts to make the public 
lelieve that the railroads were being accorded unusually 
venerous treatment by the provision in the transportation 
act for a guaranty, based on what the railroads actually 
earned before the war, to allow the Interstate Commerce 
Commission time to make the necessary adjustment of rates 
so that they could get along after September 1 without further 
expense to the taxpayer. 

The statistics, however, show that during this six-months’ 
period the freight service performed by the railroads 
amounted to 225,088,000,000 net ton miles, as compared 
with 183,515,000,000 in the average six months of the test 
period, and the passenger service to 24,500,000,000 passenger 
miles, as compared with 17,845,000,000. In other words, 
the roads transported the equivalent of 42,173,000,000 tons of 
freight a distance of one mile, and 6,655,000,000 passengers 
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a distance of one mile, or more than a full month’s business 
tor which the companies received not a cent of return 

During the three years ending June 30, 1917, which by 
the federal control act was made the test period on whicl 
was based the “standard return” guaranteed to the railroads 
as compensation for the use of their property by the govern 
ment, the railroads earned an average net operating incom 
of about $900,000,000, which was about 5.2 per cent on 
their property investment. This has been frequently re 
ferred to as representing the results of the “three biggest 
years in railroad history,’ but from the standpoint of th 
amount of traffic handled the average of the test period has 
been exceeded each year for three years since. Nevertheless, 
the net income from railroad operation received by the rail- 
road companies has been.limited to that amount ever sinc 
January 1, 1918, and a large part of it has not even yet been 
collected because some of it was withheld by the Railroad 
Administration in part payment for capital improvements 
and most of the guaranty for the six months after the 
termination of federal control has been held up by th 
recent decision of the comptroller of the treasury. 

Rates were increased, so that the shippers and passengers 
paid more for their service than before, just as they paid 
un even greater increase for practically every service the\ 
received or article they bought, but because the advance in 
rates was less than the increase in expenses, a large part 
of the guaranty was paid out of the public treasury. Yet, 
during a pericd when there was much complaint of profiteer- 
ing in almost every other business, there was no increase 
in the return received by the railroad companies or their 
steck and hond holders as compared with the pre-war period. 

During the six months from March 1 to August 31 of the 
pre-war test period the railroads earned an average net rail- 
way operating income of $459,000,000, and for the cor- 
responding six months of 1920 they will ultimately receive 
an approximately similar amount. The net loss to the 
government for six months was approximately $650,000,000 
because the roads had an actual deficit of some $210,000, 
000, but most of this represents the increase in wages for 
May, June, July and August under the retroactive award 
of the Railroad Labor Board, and the amount to be re- 
ceived by the companies is not affected bv it. 

The total operating revenues of the railroads in the six 
months’ guaranty period of 1920 were $2,894,853 ,000, 
increase of $1,182,550,000 as compared with the averag 
of the corresponding six months of the test period, or 69 
per cent. The operating expenses for the six-months’ guar- 
anty period were $2,935,690,000, an increase of $1,777 ,000,- 
000 or 153 per cent. Taxes were nearly doubled, amounting 
to $144,910,000, an increase of $69,540,000, or 92 per cent, 
and other items resulted in a decrease in net operating in 
come of 146 per cent. In the test period operating expens: 
were 67.66 per cent of the total operating revenues, but in 
1920 they amounted to 101.41 per cent of the revenues. 

Of the total increase in revenues of $1,182,550,000 in th 
guaranty period as compared with the test period, an esti 
mate based on the increase in ton miles and passenger miles 
indicates that about $274,000,000 was due to increased 
freight traffic and $133,000,000 to increased passenver 
traffic, in addition to the increase in rates made by tix 
Railroad Administration in 1918, but the companies 
ceived no benefit from this. The increase in ton miles of 
freight handled in the six months of 1920 as compared wth 
the average six months of the test period is nearly equiva 
to the amount of freight business handled by the railro. ds 
in August this vear. which was the heaviest freight m 
in their histery and the increase in passenger traffic : 
more than the average business for a month and a half. 

Whatever else may be said of the results of the experi! 
in government operation it was a 100 per cent succes 
preventing any profiteering by the railroad companies 
a period of two years and eight months. 
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The Old Structure, Showing Werk of Encasing the Old Piers and the Building of New Inierinediate Piers 


Philadelphia & Reading to Build 46-Arch Bridge 


Work Begun on Double-Track Concrete Structure Crossing 
Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa. 


By E. Chamberlain 


Assistant Engineer, Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE PHILADELPHIA & READING has recently commenced 
the replacement of its bridge crossing the Susquehanna 
river at Harrisburg, Pa. This work will be augmented 

by considerable work on several of the land bridges or via- 
ducts located at various points in the approaches through 
the city proper. As a result the movement of trains will be 
greatly facilitated at this point. The existing double track 


superstructures of the bridges through Harrisburg will be 











bridge will replace a wrought-iron deck-truss structure hav- 
ing 23 spans, 149 ft. 4 in. center to center of end pins and 
24 ft. 9 in. from center to center of upper and lower chords, 
and one 69-ft. through plate girder bridge spanning the tracks 
of the. Northern Central. 

The river piers were built originally for double track, and 
the superstructure for single track, though it was so designed 
that a third truss could be added whenever two tracks were 








Part Elevation of the 


rep iced with new and heavier steel structures while the long 
sinsve-track crossing of the Susquehanna will be dismantled, 
the ld piers strengthened, new intermediate piers built and 
« (ouble-track reinforced concrete bridge erected, having 46 
arc: Ss Measuring approximately 76 ft. from center to center 
OF j; lers, 

. ‘new structure is on the line of the Philadelphia, Har- 
nis) .rg & Pittsburgh branch which connects with the Lebanon 
Va branch, passing over the streets of Harrisburg and 
the icks of the Pennsylvania by means of the double-track 
bridscs and approach viaduct mentioned above. After cross- 
ing .e Susquehanna the line extends to Shippensburg where 


it 


inects with the Western Maryland. The new river 
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Bridge Being Built 


required. The masonry for this old bridge, which was com- 
pleted in 1890, including the approach work through the 
city, contained approximately 6,258 cu. yd. of masonry on 
land, and 9,773 cu. yd. in the river piers, the latter being built 
in range-work from bed-rock to copings and composed of 
Clearfield county sand stone, laid with cement. 

Originally the completed single track occupied its double- 
track position, or about 1 ft. 714 in. off center of the bridge 
trusses, each of which was designed to carry two-thirds of a 
single track load. With the increasing engine and train 
loads, it was found that the masonry in the tops of many of 
the piers was being displaced, necessitating the reconstruc- 
tion of the tops of these piers. It was also ascertained that 
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a number of the eye-bars of the trusses were loose, increasing 
the load carried by the other bars to an unknown extent. 
The trusses were apparently deficient in rigidity and swung 
considerably during the passage of trains. To relieve this 
condition, the track was shifted so as to bring two-thirds of 
the single track load on the heavier truss, and the speed of 
trains was reduced to 10 miles per hour as a temporary ex- 
pedient. In fact, all the land bridges and the river bridge 
were stressed to their limit, and required rebuilding in orde: 
to carry the very heavy traffic at this point. ‘This movement 
consists almost entirely of solid through trains of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western, the Western Maryland and the Cumberland Valley. 
The number of trains using this bridge in completed move- 
ments daily is 75, without counting switching movements, 
and the daily revenue tonnage averages about 140,000. 

‘The new structure, which will be built on the same aline- 
ment and on practically the same grade as the present bridge, 
will have 46 arches having an average clear span of 66 ft. 
It will be built entirely of concrete and for two tracks with 
a total length of 3,507 ft. 9 in. center to center of end piers. 
The base of rail at the eastern pier is about 54 ft. above nor- 
mal water in the river, and at the western pier about 79 ft., 
the .grade on the bridge being 0.7 per cent. The depth of 
water in the river ranges from about 2 ft. as a minimum to 
8 ft. 6 in. as a maximum. 

The old piers, which are supported on a rock bottom, are to 
be encased in concrete and new intermediate piers built. The 
concrete encasement around the old piers will have a mini- 
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for this type of construction. A clearance of 28 ft. 6 in. has 


been provided for, figuring on a basis of the maximum high 
water in the past. 

The spandrel walls are reinforced and have a batter on the 
in 12 in. 


back faces of 5 in. They are surmounted by a con- 











Narrow Gage Track Carried on Cantilever Extension at Left 


crete coping of simple design in which a four-way vitrified 
clay duct is placed on each side of the bridge to carry the nec- 
essary present and future wiring, terminating in hand 
holes spaced 250 ft. apart on both sides. The reinforced con- 
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Longitudinal Section 


Typical Details of the Structure 


mum thickness of 18 in., reinforced with 5¢-in. rods, spaced 
3 ft. center to center both ways, and with expansion bolts 6 
ft. apart, anchored 12 in. into the old piers. Each of the 
reconstructed piers will have a thickness at the springing line 
of 11 ft. 6 in., while the new intermediate piers will have a 
thickness of 9 ft. All foundations will be approximately 51 
ft. 9 in. long at the base and 35 ft. long above the nosing and 
up to the parapet. 

The arch ring is of semi-circular design with radii of 33 
ft. and 60 ft., giving a crown thickness of 3 ft., and a radial 
width at the haunch where it joins the pier section, of about 
11 ft. The ring is thoroughly reinforced for temperature 
changes and will be poured in sections in the usual manner 
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Typical Cross Section 


crete railing, 4 ft. in height, will consist of ornamental pos's 
and intermediate solid panels, built up on the copings, a! 
having a clear width between inside faces of 30 ft. 8 in. T 
over-all width of the bridge between faces of rings is 32 
and the clear width between copings 26 ft. 

The faces of the arch rings and spandrels will be plan 
except for V-grooves at the construction joints. The tops 
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November 19, 1920 


the arches and the inside faces of the spandrel walls are to be 
waterproofed with two layers of cotton fabric saturated and 
cemented together with asphalt. This membrane will have 
a 214-in. concrete protection course of a 1-2-4 mix with 3¢-in. 
stone, all reinforced by No. 12 electrically welded wire cloth, 
with a 4-in. by 4-in. mesh. ' 

Drainage at each pier will be secured by means of cast- 
iron pipes 8-in. in diameter carried through the arch ring. 
The space between the spandrel walls and over the arch rings 
will be built up and filled with dry stone packing, of what 
is commonly known as one and two-man size, to about 1 ft. 
9 in. below the top of the rail. 

The coffer-dams now being used for the river piers are gen- 
erally of the Blaw-Knox type of steel framework, with. two 
lines of Lackawanna steel sheet piling, about 18 in. apart, en- 
closing the puddle wall. Four and eight-inch pumps are 


being used for unwatering these dams. 
Work is proceeding from both shores, separate concrete 














Encasing the Old Piers with Concrete 


mixing plants having been installed at each end of the bridge. 
On the east bank of the river the mixing plant has been lo- 
cated at ground level and the concrete is being elevated to the 
top of the bridge, where it is discharged into side dump cars. 
These are conveyed to the work on a 24-in. gage railway by 
3-ton gasoline locomotives, and the concrete is distributed to 
the different foundations through separate steel chutes. At 
the western end, the concrete is dumped from the mixer to 
the cars direct and then conveyed to the work in a similar 
manner. 

1 order to continue traffic over the present bridge during 
col.struction it was necessary that the arch rings be built in 
tw: longitudinal sections. On the completion of the founda- 
tions the first section, 13 ft. 6 in. wide, will be built on the 
do\,n-stream side of the present bridge. In order to retain 
the stone fill supporting the track a middle wall will be built 
up of reinforced concrete 2 ft. wide and anchored to the 
spavdrel walls by 7% in. tie rods. When completed traffic 
Wilt be transferred to this section, after which the old super- 
structure will be dismantled and the remaining section of 
arc!) rings completed. 


+ 
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Steel centering will be used for the arch rings. These will 
be supported upon steel brackets inserted in pockets formed 
in the face of the piers below the springing line. All con- 
crete will be of a 1-2-4 mixture, using a 1'%4-in. crushed stone 
throughout except in the railing which will be of 3%-in. size. 
The approximate quantity of concrete in the new structure 
is 88,000 cu. yd. 

The new structure, as well as the other secondary struc- 
tures, which are to be renewed was designed by and is 
now being constructed under the direction of the engineering 
department of the Philadelphia & Reading, Samuel T. Wag- 
ner, chief engineer, Clark Dillenbeck, assistant chief engineer, 
and P. S. Baker, engineer of bridges and buildings. The field 
work is in charge of C. H. Hitchcock, assistant engineer, and 
the writer. The contractors on the work are the James Mc- 
Graw Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and T. L. Eyre, Phila- 
delphia, to whom the foundation work was sub-let. 


I. C. C. Reports on Coal Conditions 


N ABNORMAL domestic situation, intensified by a for- 
A eign demand, has been the primary cause for the 

exacting during the first nine months of this year of 
prices for coal “not justified by the cost of production” and 
has forced railroads entering the spot market at ports along 
the Atlantic seaboard to pay “‘exorbitant prices,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says in a report of an investi- 
gation of certain phases of the coal situation which it has 
made in response to a Senate resolution. 

In reply to a question as to how many cars were used in 
March and April to carry the coal which went offshore for 
foreign bunkers and cargoes the Commission says that the 
total tonnage thus shipped was 3,572,619 long tons in March 
and April, 1920, combined. In the first quarter of 1920 
the average carload of bituminous coal on the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Reading, the New York Central, 
the Erie, the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Virginian, the Western Maryland, and the Southern was 
51.56 net tons, equivalent to 46.04 long tons. The 3,572,619 
tons above mentioned are thus equivalent to 77,598 carloads. 
There are no exact figures of the average length of time that 
a car consumes in making a turn-around between the coal 
fields in question and the ports specified. An investigation 
by the Tidewater Coal Exchange covering the eighteen months 
ending December, 1917, indicated 12.1 days as the time 
required. G. N. Snider, coal traffic manager of the New 
York Central Lines, estimates that the time is more nearly 
16 days. We may assume that a car in two months could 
make approximately four trips. To haul the 77,598 car- 
loads would on this basis require 19,399 cars in continuous 
service, making no allowance for repairs. If the 12 days for 
a turn-around be accepted, only 15,265 cars would be re- 
quired. 

As to how far the price of coal for locomotive use on 
American railroads has been raised because of the upbidding 
of coal prices by foreign buyers the Commission says that 
in normal times it is not probable that foreign purchases 
have a marked effect because of the relatively small amount 
of coal exported as compared with the total production in the 
United States. 

“With an estimated production of 400,000,000 net tons, 
or 357,142,857 long tons, for the first nine months of 1920 
the export and foreign bunker coal for the nine months was 
8.5 per cent of the estimated total production. In particular 
situations, the foreign demand plays a much more important 
part than is indicated by the comparison of total production 
and export for the United States as a whole. In the first 
nine months of 1920, the export and bunker coal through 
the five ports named, amounted to more than one-half of 
the shipments to those ports. ‘Those railroads which were 
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forced to buy spot coal at the exorbitant prices quoted at 
these ports in 1920 were directly affected by the upbidding 
of prices by foreign buyers. At Baltimore, sales were said 
to be made in July, 1920, f.o.b. piers as high at $17 and $18 
a long ton (Coal Age, July 29, p. 2603). But railreads 
cutside of New England did not generally buy coal at such 
prices. ‘The following table shows the result of an inquiry 
by the Commission on this subject for the month of July, 
1920: 


QUANTITY AND AVERAGE Mine Price or Bituminous Coat PURCHASED Ry 
LarGe Steam Roavs iN THE Montes oF Jury, 1919, ano JuLy, 1920 
Quantity purchased—Net tcns 


Geographical Number of On contract Spot 
district reads -— “~~ ~ “~ - 
reporting July, 1920 July, 1919 July, 1920 July, 1919 
Mee Beane .cccccvnecse 7 458,824 443,387 366,399 33,182 
CNet BAMOUR. 66602 cicess 49 4,099,458 3,678,806 403.808 224,213 
southern Ore ee 30) 1,504,435 1,353,955 319,741 92.813 
NN be Sh anca db hore ore or ‘ 73 63,564,774 3,403,873 428,496 126,560 
Tctal, all districts , 159 9,627,491 8,880,021 1,518.444 476,768 
Cost at mine 
On contract Spot 


Geographical in im oe 


district July, 1920 July, 1919 July, 1920 July, 1919 
New England, total cost. $1,717,165 $1,026,232 $3,624,199 $60,323 
Average price at mine P 
oe” aaa 3.74 2.31 9.89 1.82 
Othe: Eastern, total cost. 13,249,226 8,332,044 1,994,717 520,430 
Average price at mine 
OOF WEE Ww. cc cesce 3.23 2.26 4.94 2.32 
Southern, total cost...... 4,819,341 3,219,521 1,708,132 233,925 
verage price at mine 
a eee 3.20 2,38 5.34 2.52 
Western, total cost...... 11,477,632 9,369,204 1,795,475 319,516 
\verage price at mine 
POF Met Wihvccceces 3.22 2.75 4.19 2.52 
Total, all districts, total 
CEs crccdocasaivess Saneeaae®. S215 201 $9,122,523 $1,134,194 
\verage price at mine 
wer Wet WOM: 6.666655 3.25 2.47 6.01 2.38 


“The prices shown in the table are the average prices at the 
mine. The average delivered prices on spot bituminous coal 
purchased during July, 1920, for seven New England roads, 
ranged from $11.64 to $14.46 per net ton. 

“It would be an error to assume that fundamentally the 
high prices paid for spot coal are to be ascribed mainly 
to the large exports. There also has been an abnormal 
domestic situation. At the time of the armistice, in 1918, 
there was an abundance of coal. Following the armistice, 
consumers drew upon their stocks instead of placing orders 
for coal. After the bituminous coal miners’ strike in Novem- 
ber, 1919, the reserves were very low. Progress in restoring 
them was halted by various factors, such as sporadic strikes 
at mines, a partial paralysis of transportation, especially in 
the eastern region, caused largely by the switchmen’s strike 
in April, 1920. The foreign demand intensified the ab- 
normal domestic demand and the several factors together 
afforded an opportunity for the exacting of prices not justified 
by the cost of production. For the country as a whole, the 
foreign demand was a minor facter, but in that part of the 
eastern coast section which was dependent on shipments by 
tidewater lines the foreign demand was a very important 
factor.” 


No Reason To CompLain.—The freight increase in the United 
States between 1914 and 1920 is officially estimated at 67 per cent, 
as against 114 per cent in Great Britain and 200 per cent in 
Sweden. 


“CommutTinG” By Mortor,—Statistics recently compiled show 
that 420,000 persons travel back and forth to New York City 
daily by automobile. This figure is not inclusive of those using 
autos within the city borders. Motor trucks to the number of 
7,482, travel on 15 ferries in 24 consecutive hours. Bridge traffic 
is heavy. especially at certain hours, as many as 1,344 vehicles 
having been counted in an hour. The number of cars and trucks 
entering and leaving the city daily is placed at 154,700. The 
average number of passengers per car is 2.7, while the average 
toad per truck is 1.14 tons. 
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Compensation of Chicago & Alton 
Limited to Standard Return 


Wasuixeron, D, ( 
BOARD OF REFEREES appointed by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission has submitted a report to the 
President, finding that the just compensation of th 

Chicago & Alton for the use of its property by the govern 

ment during the period of federal control is $3,178,314.92 for 

each year, conditioned upon the observance by the government 

and plaintiff cf the provisions of the standard contract as t 

upkeep. This amount is the standard return for this com 

pany based on its net operating income for the three years 
ending June 30, 1917. The company, which failed to reach 
an agreement with the Railroad Administration, claimed that 

its compensation should be not less than $4,592,500, or 5! 

per cent on a valuation of $83,500,000. The company als: 

claimed that if its just compensation be based upon its earn 
ing capacity, the condition, value and transportation capacity 
may be best judged by its railway operating income for th¢ 
year ended June 30, 1917, which amounted to $4,105,000 
but which the company asserted should be increased by) 
amounts of $111,720 and $375,780, respectively, because of 
excessive and abnormal charges during that year for depre- 
ciation and equipment and for deferred maintenance. By so 
readjusting its income, the company had reached the conclu- 
sion that its just compensation, when measured by its earn 
ings, would also be $4,592,500. Counsel for the Railroad 

Administration insisted that the compensation should not ex- 

ceed the standard return. The referees failed to perceive 

any support for the contention that the value of the use of 
the property when taken was in excess of the standard return. 

The company contended that during a substantial portion 

of the test period its system of transportation was in an un- 
developed, abnormal and exceptional condition and that its 
earnings for that period did not reflect the benefit of a large 
amount of deferred maintenance work and extensive improve 
ments to the property. Its figure for the value of the property 
was taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report 
in 1907 in the matter of consolidations and combinations of 
carriers, in which were discussed the financial transactions 
of the Chicago & Alton, and which stated the value of the 
property, as it appeared on its books on December 31, 1898 
as $39,935,887. To this the company added expenditures 
since that time and $11,000,000 for capital expenditures 
charged to operating expenses prior to 1899. The referees 
say the report does not show that the commission at that time 
undertook to value the properties of the road or made any in 
quiry as to the correctness of the entries in its books and that 
they are unable upon the evidence submitted to fix the valu 
of the property. The board, therefore, devotes its considera 
tion largely to the earning capacity, but expresses the opiniot 
that the company has not proved that its expenditures for 
additions, betterments or improvements are not fully reflect 
in its revenues of the test period or that the alleged und 
veloped or abnormal conditions were exceptional during tl 
test period. The facts show, the report says, that the propert 
was in such condition of repair and that such facilities we 
provided as the normal demands of a constantly increasi! 
traffic required. It also says there is no evidence that t 
charge for depreciation was more than the actual depreci 
tion during the period and the amount of the claim for d 
ferred maintenance is disallowed because of insufficiency 
evidence. The report says that the amount of this claim 
apparently reached by taking a sum sufficient to produce t 
amount of the claim, $4,592,500, which was arrived at 
taking 5% per cent of the claimed value. The report al 
says that the evidence has not convinced the referees that th 
should find that the income of this system would proba! 
have been increased or even maintained after December 

1917, had it not been taken under federal control. 




















Getting Greater Mileage Out of Freight Cars 


Second Series of Discussions of This Problem Point Out Ways 
to Improve Performance 


HE TWO PRIZE WINNING PAPERS received in the contest 
on Means of Increasing Car Mileage and _ three 
others which received special mention were published in 

the Railway Age of November 12. Several other papers re- 
ceived in this contest are abstracted below and still others will 
appear in later issues. 


Know Every Car 
By F. M. Barker 


Division Superintendent, Lehigh Valley, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


“KNOW EVERY CAR ON EVERY SIDE TRACK 
EVERY DAY,” epigrammatically tells the whole story. To 
accomplish this (1) assign a member of the superintendent’s 
staff (a train master or assistant) for outside work as a car 
efficiency expert to analyze every phase of the situation and 
<upervise movement, check and surprise-check yards and sta- 
ticns, and waybills for cars in movement through yards, he 
to be given ample authority and held responsible for car 
performance and (2) assign a,man in the superintendent's 
office (an assistant chief despatcher or car distributor) to re- 
ceive daily reports of all cars standing on the division, except 
those in active tracks passing through yards; follow up de- 
layed cars through agents and yard masters, furnishing full 
infermation to the train master and freight traffic represent- 
ative; the few outstanding bad cases developing each day to 
be handled by the superintendent personally by telephone, 
letter or interview. 

Present day influences have a tendency to cause men to lose 
their old time spirit and interest and as this car job must be 
put over by the men in the ranks, it can be accomplished only 
as We arouse in them an appreciation of the seriousness of 
the present car shortage, and the fact that conditions today 
are far different than they ever have been. Therefore, 
wherever a few are gathered, whether in the rest house, 
caboose, or sunning themselves on a pile of ties during lunch 
hour, start a discussion on cars, so that everybody on the 
division will be talking and arguing cars. Never let a staff, 
-afety, agents’, fuel or any other meeting of railroad men 
pass without discussing cars. 

Agents and yard masters should be required to know per- 
-onally of all cars standing on tracks under their jurisdic- 
tion and give particular attention to those over 24 hours old. 
I<sue comparative statements showing records made at differ- 
cnt stations and yards and where the performance at one 
point has been particularly good, cause a news item to ap- 
pear-in the local newspapers commending the railroad forces, 
or the public, or both. 

Be at least doubly as prompt in loading and unloading 
corload railroad company material as we expect the public 
handle their business. The latter will not enthuse when 
they see cars lying around and being abused by us. The 
lic will co-operate to exactly the extent that we do our 
t and the best argument we can use is prompt and depend- 

switching service. Even though a car has made splendid 

from originating point to destination, if it is delayed 
ssively in placement, or, in the case of an outbound car, 
ermitted to stand 10 to 20 hours before being moved, the 
river or shipper will see only the immediate delay and 
\lv consider all the talk about car efficiency as pure bunk. 
irs made empty on industrial tracks should not be per- 
mcd to remain there over-night, except when required for 


reloading, for if the shipper has made a special effort to get 
the car unloaded and the following day finds it lying at his 
plant, he will feel that we are insincere and have caused him 
additional expense and effort that we are not willing to match 
ourselves. 

Do not give shippers an opportunity to point to delays on 
the part of the railroad company, even though costs are in- 
creased considerably in providing supervision and yard en- 
gines, as the expense, if incurred conservatively and thought- 
fully, will be more than offset by the increased efficiency of 
the car, and in addition, bring large returns through the ef- 
fect it will have in securing the sincere co-operation of the 
public. 

While 99 per cent of shippers are imbued with the spirit 
and are with us wholeheartedly in our efforts to make the 
car do a 24 hour job every day, in spite of all we can do 
there are those who consider their own interests solely, and 
the most effective means of bringing this element to time is 
the prompt and rigid use of the embargo. The public will 
accept almost any workable rule if its application is fair and 
uniform. If for no other reason, fairness to those who will- 
ingly abide by the rules makes it necessary that we compel the 
indifferent shipper to comply. Otherwise the whole struc- 
ture will fall. 


Watch the Terminals 
By C. O. Jenks 


Vice-president, Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn. 


A speeding up of cars through terminals would aid 
materially in increasing their average daily mileage. Avoid- 
ance of congestion, prompt disposition, prompt loading and 
unloading, a reduction in rehandling from arrival to place- 
ment for loading, unloading or delivery to connecting line, 
more prompt switching out and forwarding after loading or 
unloading, prompt and regular acceptance by receiving line, 
are all important factors. Cars in transit make more than 
the goal of 30 miles per day, but terminal delays go far in 
reducing the average below that figure. At large industrial 
terminals the very large number of cars making a slow turn 
mount rapidly into car days with no addition to mileage 
totals. 

It is of utmost importance that carriers at all times keep on 
tcp of their bad order cars, for they pile up car days to the 
detriment of mileage performance. On the basis of five per 
cent of the equipment on a-line being in bad order, it is 
necessary to increase by 1.5 miles per car per day those in 
active service in order to attain an average of 30 miles per 
day. Adding only five per cent more for cars in terminals 
requires a further 1.5 miles per car per day increased per- 
formance of active cars. The two together detract by 10 
per cent from the 30 miles per car per day goal urged by the 
Railroad Executives Advisory Committee. And yet railway 
systems, operating large terminals in important industrial 
centers, have considerably more than 10 per cent of the equip- 
ment on their lines tied up between bad order cars and cars 
awaiting completion of terminal handling. 

Carriers are loath to place embargoes, particularly on com- 
petitive business, under competitive conditions. While com- 
petition is admittedly the life of trade, it hardly seems good 
business to continue to accept traffic beyond ability and fa- 
cilities to handle remuneratively, for this results in con- 
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gestion, consequent slow handling, tying up and loss of use 
of ‘equipment. It would seem a better policy to restrict the 
traffic to the capacity of the facilities, thereby affording a 
quicker delivery and a quicker release of equipment, making 
it available for other loading. And this additional loading 
would, no doubt, make up in net result, seeming losses sus- 
tained through use of the embargo. Of course, embargoes 
must be intelligently placed and as intelligently released, but 
during their life, rigidly enforced. 


The Spirit of Car Conservation 
By O. C. Castle 


Transportation, Southern 
Houston, Tex. 


Superintendent Pacific Lines, 


It is essential that the entire force be imbued with the 
spirit of car conservation. Without a sustained interest, no 
amount of supervision will secure the live, snappy handling 
that is indispensable. This condition can be obtained by 
systematic campaigns designed to stimulate interest. Periodi- 
cal circulars, phrased in language that will appeal to those 
responsible for car handling, should be issued. ‘These may 
contain facts or arguments on the subject in general, chatty 
talks of an encouraging nature, and by all means, data show- 
ing what has been accomplished from month to month and 
explanatory figures showing what the results mean in per 
diem saving or increased earnings. 

The use of simple graphic charts in connection with the 
explanatory printed matter can be made very effective. Offi- 
cers should ask employees to comment on the data given them, 
to bring out suggestions for improvements and to give specific 
instances of good handling. ‘The publication of these com- 
ments in subsequent circulars helps to keep the interest alive. 

Interest in car handling may also be stimulated and sus- 
tained through periodical “efficiency meetings.” Car effi- 
ciency should hold an important place on the docket of all 
staff meetings called by the general manager. If such meet- 
ings are not held with sufficient frequency, the superintendent 
of transportation should arrange for meetings during periods 
of car shortage, as the situations may warrant. Such meet- 
ings should be attended by general officers whose duties touch 
upon car handling, by chief despatchers, ete. 

Superintendents should call meetings of agents and yard- 
masters as frequently as conditions warrant, at which all 
matters touching on car movement should be discussed. 
These meetings should also be attended by the division staff 
and by mechanical department representatives. 

Organizations should be effected at all junction or inter- 
change points. At the larger points, regular efficiency com- 
mittees are generally in existence. At the smaller points, the 
local agents and car inspection forces should meet informally 
as often as once each week for conference and co-operation 
in matters relating to the handling and movement of cars. 


The Elimination of Needless Switching 


By F. Lincoln Hutchins 
Baltimore, Md. 


One of the greatest wastes in car movement, and one of 
the greatest causes of a low average rate of miles per car per 
day, is in the needless reswitching of cars enroute. The 
great effort of all divisions is to get the largest possible move- 
ment as regards each division, with no thought or effort to 
make the work of other divisions more expeditious; no con- 
cert of effort to eliminate waste of time in handling cars by 
connections. A line 1,000 miles long will have something 


like ten divisions, at the terminals of which through cars are 
switched and reswitched, resulting in delay, costly handling, 
damage, and yard congestion. The first and most important 
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element in increasing the miles per car day lies in efficient 
marshaling of cars into trains. The ideal is a continuous, 
uninterrupted movement of cars from the originating to the 
delivery terminal without leaving the main line. This ideal 
may be rarely obtainable, but a nearer approach to it ma 
be secured than is now usual. 

Objection is made that the originating points do not hay 
the necessary accumulations for such a through movement, or 
if they do have, that there is not sufficient room in which to 
marshal them. Whatever handicaps of this kind exist may 
be remedied in part, if not wholly, by determined effort with 
the goal in view. In some cases the adoption of regular for- 
warding days will induce the neces.ary accumulation; in 
other cases a territory may be grouped around a central point 
where through trains may be made up; but aside from such 
exceptional cases there is #o0om for great improvement over 
present methods. 

Take the 1,000 mile road, or a combination of roads bi 
tween important terminals, divided into divisions of 100 
miles each. The originating terminal has, let us say, a reg- 
ular business of 10 cars for the other extreme terminal. Is 
there any good reason why those ten cars could not go through 
without leaving the main line, provided they were marshaled 
together in one place in the train? At each division point 
these cars could be supplemented by cars for the same des- 
tination and continue their journey without being reswitched 
It is imaginable that with efficient co-ordination they could be 
kept rolling with only slight delay at the several division 
points. It is also apparent that, like a snowball, the train 
would become a solid through train, requiring finally only 
the changing of locomotive and crew at the divisional ter- 
minals. 


Many Economies Possible 
Through Pooling Arrangements 
By E. J. Tice 


Chief Clerk to Superintendent of Transportation, Norfolk & 
Western, Roanoke, Va. 


Nearly every railroad has some particular commodity or 
commodities running in such volume as to constitute a spe- 
cial problem. On one road it may be tidewater coal, and on 
another ore for furnaces. The tidewater coal on one road 
amounts to about 8,000,000 tons yearly. It has been found 
that pooling of the coal and the use of the permit system i 
necessary to secure car efficiency in the handling of this 
traffic. The pool or exchange has the unique features of 
requiring each shipper to bear his individual delay in tli 
release of cars, and of holding each shipper responsible for 
furnishing vessels for the coal to his credit, regardless of 
whether he may have sold the coal to other shippers. 1 
other words, a shipper must deliver his coal to vessels ai 
actually release the equipment—the fact that he may hav 
loaned the coal or sold it to another shipper does not relea- 
him from the obligation to the carrier to see that the vess 
are forthcoming for prompt loading. 

The working of this plan of handling tidewater coal 
made it unnecessary for the road referred to to place a g 
eral embargo, due to accumulation, on tidewater coal | 
more than a vear. At times it has been necessary to restr 
all permits on account of a greater volume of tonnage bei 
offered than it was possible to handle, but here again the p: 
mit system saved car delay. Cars in tidewater coal trade ha’ 
made as high as 80 miles per car day. 

The tidewater shipper is required to furnish informati 
as to his vessel arrangements as soon as possible to the tra! 
portation department, with the actual names of vessels, t 
nage, and dates due in the harbor, together with a statem 
showing the names of the mines from which shipments \ 
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be made, and the amount of tonnage to be shipped daily. 
Based upon these advices, which are corrected and supple- 
mented so as to be current information, permits are issued 
for the required tonnage. In some quarters the impression 
seems to prevail that once a permit has been issued no fur- 
ther action on the part of the railroad is necessary. This is a 
mistaken idea, for the issuance of the permit is only the 
beginning of the regulation. Checks must be established in 
the transportation department which will show the number 
of cars billed from each point of shipment, or received from 
a connection and charged against the permit. When the al- 
lotted tonnage has been shipped it must be seen that no fur- 
ther shipments are allowed to come forward. It is also nec- 
essary that a record be kept of the vessels reported to see that 
they arrive according to schedule, or others are promptly 
substituted. 

The permit system may be applied with equal success in 
regulating ore and furnace material. Due to local condi- 
tions the permit system is sometimes necessary to control] the 
flow of any or all traffic to any or all industries at a particu- 
lar station. 


Car Conservation 


By J. W. James 
St. Louis Southwestern, St. Louis, Mo. 


The traffic department and the agent can render a real 
service by being more specific in the placing of car orders, 
indicating first, second, and if possible, a third choice. A 
shipper may order a box car for sewer pipe when it could be 
loaded in a stock car and frequently the same thing applies 
in other classes of equipment. 

We should guard against wasting equipment. Frequently 
stock cars are on sidings awaiting repairs, not fit for live 
stock, but serviceable for rough freight at a time when box 
cars are furnished for sewer pipe, brick, etc., and when these 
cars could be used for freight of another character. The 
good salesman or merchant will do his utmost to first get rid 
of the product which is most difficult to move. By fitting 
the available equipment to the commodity, regardless of its 
condition, it is possible to serve a greater number of shippers, 
even under the present conditions. 

An order for a car to load “pipe” is received. A good car 
distributor will find out whether it is galvanized pipe, sewer 
pipe or cast iron pipe before he delays cars and shipment by 
furnishing a leaky roof on assuming instead of knowing the 
commodity. If the car distributor gets an order for a car to 
load oats, he will ascertain whether in bulk or in sacks, for 
if in sacks, he can make a good grain car by saving the one 
that a careless car distributor would apply on the sacked oats, 
which did not require a first class grain car, but a fairly good 
car. Attention properly directed to such details will apply 
also to the order for a flat car where a drop end or low side 
gondola will be satisfactory, or where a 40 ft. 10 ft. high will 
answer the purpose of a 50 ft. box car of the usual dimen- 
sions. 

The increase in car miles is not to come from any material 
change in loading or in speed of trains. It will come through 
the elimination of a division of responsibility in connection 
with car reports which should be designated in the future as 
daily car delay reports. We should begin without further 
delay to deal in car hours instead of car days, and analyze 
car movement with practically the same detail as is present 
practice in the movement of the locomotive. 

To obtain satisfactory information as to the delays gen- 
erally in the train or transportation yards arrangement should 
be made to take one train in each direction daily (not includ- 
ing preferred freight runs) and with the list of cars in these 
trains, run the car record and it will give an average delay 
per car for ordinary freight in that particular yard. A 
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weekly review of the daily station performance furnished to 
all stations on the division will stimulate interest, especially 
in view of the similarity of conditions and the numerous 
classifications arranged in connection with delays. A re- 
view prepared each month by division will bring forth addi- 
tional interest and co-operation from officers. Comparison 
for all terminals of the performance of car repair depart- 
ments will be equally beneficial and will enable the officers 
to determine quickly whether the cost of per diem is offset- 
ting an economy effected in reduction of forces or not plan- 
ning sufficiently in advance for material required. 


Three Sub-Divisions 


By M. M. Ejidson 
General Car Accountant, Wabash Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Plans designed to increase miles per car per day may be 
subdivided under three headings: 

1. Reduction in per diem expense: Remedy: (a) 
Properly carding cars on arrival at terminals. (b) Super- 
vision in handling through business in classification yards. 
(c) Checking bad order tracks, arranging for transfers and 
repairs. (d) Checking hold and industrial tracks, analyz- 
ing conditions contributing to delays. (e) Delivering all 
business, including empties, to connections before midnight. 
(f) Insist on patrons loading and unloading cars promptly. 

2. Distribution efficiency: Remedy: (a) Reload cars, 
when possible, on tracks where made empty, equalizing peri- 
odically. (b) Prevent backhauls or crosshauls. (c) Se- 
cure accurate check daily as to requirements, also check cars 
divided by classes and properly inspect and card those avail- 
able for loading. 

3. Inspection and repairs: Remedy: (a) Inspect cars 
and prevent setouts between terminals account of hot boxes, 
etc. (b) Hurry inspection of both loaded and empty cars 
going to connections. (c) Maintain a supply of material 
necessary to properly repair cars. 


Attention to Many Details 
By T. W. Blake 


Secretary to Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The delay to loaded and empty freight cars may occur at 
origin, in yards, on the road and at destination. At the point 
of origin a road may require mines and loading points to 
finish up their loading daily wherever possible. Switch in- 
dustrial and mine tracks as soon as possible after the day’s 
loading and despatch the cars. Move cars in solid trains or 
solid blocks from originating point to destination, or to yard 
nearest destination, whenever possible. Inaugurate the sail- 
ing day plan for freight stations which eliminates the han- 
dling of 1. c. 1. freight at transfers. Urge shippers to load 
direct to one destination or to combine two or more shippers 
in a district to make a solid car or solid train for one desti- 
nation. There should also be close co-operation with shippers 
using trap and ferry-car service to encourage loading to des- 
tination direct. 

A number of large railroad yards are equipped with air 
lines by which the air is pumped up on trains on advance 
tracks, initials and numbers of cars are taken by yard clerks 
and necessary information compiled for conductors to prepare 
reports for car record purposes, so that it is only necessary 
for the road engine to couple on the train and proceed. This 
reduces the initial terminal time in getting out of yards as well 
as the time required for cars to pass through yards. In some 
yards not equipped with air lines, it has been found economi- 
cal to place make-up crews at work who assemble trains, and 
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do all the necessary shifting and yard work in order that 
the trains are ready for movement when the road crews 
report. 

Review should be made of the classifications now required 
in various yards to determine whether cars are being held 
an undue length of time to accumulate tonnage for destina-~ 
tions. Make prompt repairs to shop cars and secure close 
co-operation between yardmasters and car shop foremen to 
insure shop cars being placed on shop tracks promptly after 
being marked bad order and pulled from shop tracks after 
being repaired. In a number of cases, cars are marked for 
shop tracks when defects are of a minor character which can 
be repaired while the cars are in the classification yards, with- 
out the necessity of moving to and from shop tracks with 
attending delay. Where space permits, tracks in repair yards 
should be set aside for light repair cars and where facilities 
do not permit of this being done, light repair cars should be 
set on the head end of repair tracks so that they can be re- 
moved promptly when repairs are completed, without being 
kept waiting for a shift of the entire shop yard of track to 
be made. 

Stimulate competition between individual car droppers in 
vards, between various shifts in one yard and between dif- 
ferent yards to increase the average number of cars handled 
per hour as well as to reduce the number of cars damaged in 
C. T. yards. Provide methods for the quick return of car 
droppers to the “hump” after riding out of cars. Load en- 
gines to tonnage capacity, due regard to weather conditions 
being observed at all times. 

To insure minimum delays at destination make a close 
check on cars loaded with material for company use to see 
that they are loaded and released promptly by the officers 
involved. Encourage the loading and unloading of cars on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays at plants having forces at 
work at that time. 


Essentials of Safety Work* 
By Harry J. Bell 


organize for constructive and continuous accident preven- 

tion because you are required to contend with fast moving 
and very heavy machines; because the bulk of the hazardous 
operations are carried on out of doors, under all conditions of 
weather; and because the working force, being distributed 
over a wide range of territory, is not amenable to intensive 
supervision as in most other industries. The report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1918 shows a total of 
24,695 train accidents with a resultant damage to railway 
property alone amounting to $20,954,350. The expenditure 
of railways that year for personal injury and death claims 
amounted to $33,369,199. These stupendous totals demand 
that every man in railroad service manifest an earnest interest 
in accident. prevention; for these items represent a direct 
economic waste, a large proportion of which is unnecessary 
and wholly preventable. 

Destruction by fire in the United States last year reached 
the enormous total whereby it cost 20,000 lives and $325,- 
000,000. Fire prevention is definitely related to accident pre- 
vention, for you cannot possibly educate a man to think 
and act along safe lines without educating him in fire pre- 
vention as well. 

Before the advent of federal control many of the railroads 
had done little or no safety work, and, if they had any 
organization at all, it was for the most part a purely paper 


if IS PECULIARLY NECESSARY in the railroad business to 











* Extracts from an address by Harry J. Bell, secretary of the Chicago 
Safety Council, before the St. Louis Railway Exposition, October 27. 
Mr. Bell was formerly supervisor of safety, Northwestern Region, United 
States Railroad Administration. 
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organization. At the conclusion of federal control there were 
functioning approximately 1,800 safety committees, with a 
membership of 32,000; and their work resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the year 1919, as compared to the preceding year, of 
1,231 fewer employees killed and 26,962 fewer employees 
injured. These safety committees made during 1919 a total 
of 237,728 recommendations as to dangerous conditions and 
84,963 as to dangerous practices, nearly all of which were 
corrected at a nominal cost or no cost at all. The impetus 
given this work by the federal government will be felt for 
many years, though some of the roads have not seen fit to 
continue this important work with the same degree of in- 
tensity as before. 

The safety committee meetings provide a point of contact 
between officers and employees, the value of which is in- 
estimable; it makes the one group of men understand the 
problems of the other, promotes loyalty and brings about 
better feelings on all sides. The cost of the work by com- 
parison with the saving effected is insignificant. It is my 
earnest belief that a really energetic safety organization pays 
larger returns on the investment than any other undertaking 
in which a railroad might engage. 

In the Northwestern Region, 53,000 miles of railroad em- 
ploying 290,000 men in 1919, there was a decrease of 253 
persons killed and 4,040 injured, including all persons, as 
compared to the 1918 record. Based on what was regarded 
as a fair average cost of adjusting personal injury and death 
claims, this saving in casualties was estimated to represent a 
money saving in excess of $1,000,000. 

The railroad which makes a success of this work must do 
so by appealing to its employees from a strictly humanitarian 
standpoint; and also must make manifest that the manage- 
ment literally intends that it shall not be a matter of Safety 
First when it is convenient but Safety First under all cir- 
cumstances. No man who does not have a proper regard for 
safety, no matter whether he is general manager or track 
laborer, is fair and right with himself, with his dependents, 
with his fellow employees or with his employer. The man- 
agement, of course, must demonstrate its own interest in the 
work by complying with all reasonable and proper recom- 
mendations made by the members of the safety committees or, 
when that is not practicable, explaining to the men why the 
recommendations cannot be carried out. It must recognize 
that men are always infinitely more important than ma- 
chines. 

An intelligently conducted safety plan is bound to accom- 
plish all that is claimed for it, thus making railroading not 
only a safer but a more desirable occupation and one that 
will attract to its service the highest grade of men. You 
must, however, from the very nature of the work consistently 
and continuously devise new plans and methods for develop- 
ing and sustaining the interest of the entire official staff and 
working force. It will not suffice to merely beseech the men 
to stop deaths and injuries,—it is essential that they be kept 
constantly informed as to the number of casualties which occur 
and what causes them. Healthy rivalry between shops, 
terminals and divisions, developed by sundry competitive ar- 
rangements, is highly desirable. Some of us are 
inclined to take for granted that nothing can be done to avoid 
trespasser and grade crossing accidents, but I believe that 
gratifying results in this direction are attainable by intensi- 
fied effort. An instructive test of the efficacy of accident pre 
vention work was made during the last two weeks in October. 
1919, when the Railroad Administration conducted what was 
known as the national railroad accident prevention drive on 
all railroads under federal control, employing over two mil- 
lion men; in which 42 fewer employees were killed than dur- 
ing the same two weeks of the preceding year, and 2,731 
fewer employees were injured. A comparable result over a 
longer period of time is altogether possible. 























Terminal Movements Constitute an Unwritten Page on Every Timetable 
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The Locomotive Terminal as an Operating Factor’ 


Any Broad Plan for Improvement in Operating Conditions Must 
Include Terminal Development 


By L. G. Plant 
Associate Editor of the Railway Age 


E IMPORTANCE of the locomotive terminal as an oper- 
ating factor lies clearly in the fact that both the quantity 
and the quality of work performed by every locomotive 
depends wholly upon the character of the attention which it 
receives at the end of the run. The most efficient locomotive 
may become wasteful or the most powerful locomotive be in- 
capacitated by careless handling or neglected maintenance 
at the locomotive terminal. When we stop to consider that 
the average locomotive spends the better part of each day in 
the terminal and that its ability to render useful service dur- 
ing the remaining hours depends upon the care which it has 
received at the terminal, it must be evident that the locomo- 
tive terminal is a very live factor in the operation of any 
railroad. 

The effect which a terminal can have upon the performance 
of every locomotive is so very obvious that any broad plan 
for the betterment of operating conditions must take into con- 
sideration the question as to whether a further expenditure in 
terminal equipment or improvement in terminal methods will 
not enable us to get more useful work out of our locomotives 
without a corresponding increase in operating expenses. 

There has never been a time when the railroads have de- 
voted more earnest consideration than they are now giving 
towards means for securing better operating results. It is well 
understood that the purpose of recent legislation and of ad- 
vancing freight and passenger rates is primarily to enable the 
railroads to build up their operating organization and equip- 
nent to a point where they can easily handle the peak load at 
maximum efficiency. That is, plainly stated, the railroads 
vill in the future be expected to do more than “get by” with 
1 difficult situation. 





*The first part of a paper delivered before the New England Railroad 
lub on November 9, 1920. The remainder will appear in succeeding issues 
of the Railway Age. 
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Locomotive Terminal Improvement Is Imperative | 


The public will have little patience with the managements 
of our railroads if in the course of a few years it develops 
that a serious freight blockade or threatened coal shortage 
can be attributed to insufficient cars and locomotives or inade- 
quate freight and locomotive terminals. Locomotive terminal 
equipment exclusive of the value of the real: estate upon 
which it is situated cannot represent more than one per cent 
of the capital investment in the railroads. Yet upon the char- 
acter of this equipment and the manner in which it is man- 
aged depends in a large measure the success with which all 
locomotives are operated. Locomotives represent about eight 
per cent of the capital investment, yet the service rendered to 
the public is directly dependent on their operation. Plainly, 
therefore, the railroads must be held strictly accountable if it 
becomes apparent that the service is impaired because of in- 
adequate terminal equipment or lax terminal management. 

We are today operating bigger locomotives than were 
thought practical 20 years ago and some of them are equipped 
with devices designed to increase the efficiency and capacity 
of the locomotive beyond what was considered .possible ten 
years ago. But we are handling many of these locomotives 
through terminal lay-outs and in enginehouses that were de- 
signed over 30 years ago with small margin for subsequent 
development. Thirty or 40 years ago the locomotive terminal 
was hardly regarded as an operating factor; other causes. 
determined the hours that a locomotive was available for 
service and there were fewer repairs required in the round- 
house because the locomotives were subject to less intensive 
operation, because all of their parts were much lighter and! 
because of the willingness with which the engineers co-oper- 
ated in those days in the maintenance of their locomotives. 

This brings us to a consideration of what is now the func- 
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tion of a locomotive terminal. It must, in the first place, af- 
ford adequate current maintenance. It may be possible and 
economical to concentrate the larger share of this burden at 
one of two adjacent terminals but there are few terminals at 
which locomotives can be regularly turned without requiring 
the attention of mechanics. It may also be anticipated that 
the inspection required by the government will grow more in- 
sistent, so that there are practically no locomotive terminals 
today in which adequate maintenance is not regarded as the 
foremost problem. 


Function of the Locomotive Terminal 


Generally speaking, terminal maintenance should be of 
such a character that the locomotives will continue to oper- 
ate at full capacity and maximum efficiency between shop- 
pings. Not only this, but the organization and facilities at 
every terminal should be adequate to keep all locomotive fuel 
and labor saving devices in working condition. Inability to 
maintain such devices properly with the terminal facilities on 
many railroads has been one of the most serious conditions 
tending to limit their full field usefulness. It is inevitable 
that locomotive terminals will be called upon to execute an 
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management and the terminal facilities at the disposal of the 
mechanical department are in most cases the controlling 
factors. 

The cost of a locomotive is no index to what its actual 
value to the railroad company may be. If it is not a mod- 
ern locomotive and the demands for power are such that it 
can be spared from active service it is valueless for the time 
being and should be stored for some future emergency. If 
on the other hand it is an efficient unit and the demands for 
power are pressing, it may easily be worth one hundred dol- 
lars for every hour that it is in active service. The value of 
locomotives will inevitably increase and with an era of in- 
tensive railroad operation before us, we are unquestionably 
facing the ultimate pooling of all locomotives. 

One of the strongest arguments advanced in favor of elec- 
tric traction lies in the capacity of the electric locomotive for 
long periods of uninterrupted service in the hands of a num- 
ber of engineers and the steam locomotive must in some 
measure meet this condition if it is to survive among the 
fittest. These facts only serve to emphasize the tremendous 
importance of speed in terminal operation. ‘The function of 
the locomotive terminal is not only a matter of maintenance, 
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Adequate Fire Cleaning Facilities Will Convert Idle Locomotive Hours Into Service-Hours 


increasing variety of heavy repair work and it is imperative 
that they be so equipped that this work can be done without 


infringing on what may be described as the routine functions 


of the enginehouse. 

The assignment of one or more stalls in a busy roundhouse 
to locomotives undergoing heavy repairs where the facilities 
are inadequate and the work consequently allowed to drag in- 
dicates a failure to comprehend the true function of a loco- 
motive terminal. But, on the other hand, if the facilities are 
such that this work can be done expeditiously and econom- 
ically this will do more than any other factor to prolong the 
useful service of locomotives between shoppings as well as 
lessen the ultimate maintenance cost. 


The Value of a Locomotive 


A locomotive is of value only when it is performing useful 
work and as it can only perform useful work when it is in 
service, it is startling to note how small a percentage of time 
locomotives on many railroads are in actual service even when 
traffic demands are very heavy. This is not necessarily a 
situation for which the mechanical department is responsible 
as the manner in which the power is despatched by the oper- 
ating department may cause much lost time. But terminal 





but the execution of repairs and the routine operations of fire 
cleaning, coaling, sanding, washing and so on, within the 
shortest possible time. 


Significance of Prompt Terminal Movement 


The significance of the prompt execution of these func- 
tions will be more fully appreciated when applied in prin- 
ciple to any railroad on which the demands for power are 
particularly heavy. Assuming that 1,000 locomotives are in 
service on an average of ten hours each day; if the terminal 
detention could then be reduced an average of one hour per 
day, this would be equivalent to an immediate increase of 
100 locomotives in the number available for service of the 
road effecting the economy. 

There are many railroads that may well pause before plac- 
ing the next order for locomotives to make sure that the same 
expenditure if invested in terminal facilities would not actu- 
ally be equivalent to adding a greater number of locomotives. 
This should not be construed as an argument against the 
purchase of new locomotives with greater capacity and in- 
creased efficiency any more than it could be regarded as an 
argument against the modernization of existing power for 
the sake of improved efficiency and capacity. It is contended, 
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however, that terminal improvement should precede rather 
than lag behind locomotive development. 

It is the physical equipment, the organization and man- 
agement of the terminal that determine its capacity to fulfill 
these important operating functions. Each new terminal de- 
velopment presents a unique problem which can best be solved 
by engineers acquainted with local conditions. There are, 
however, certain salient features in the make-up of any loco- 
motive terminal that are so vital to successful operation that 
some discussion as to the character of the facilities which 
should be required for new terminal development may prop- 
erly be incorporated in this paper. 


Essentials of Terminal Equipment 


The essential features of locomotive terminal equipment 
may be roughly divided into outside equipment including 
the track lay-out, fire cleaning facilities, coal chutes and 
sanding apparatus; and the equipment which is distinctly a 
part of the enginehouse and adjacent shops. Where lack of 
foresight has not set a limit to the space available for ex- 
pansion, trackage should be expanded to the fullest extent 
possible. A single track lead over which locomotives move 
to and from the roundhouse is inexcusable. Where trackage 
is ample, a well-defined routine for the movement of every 
locomotive can be strictly adhered to. With three or more 
tracks available, a majority should ordinarily be assigned to 
‘in-coming locomotives. As a general rule a number of short 
leads are preferable to a single long lead as this enables one 
locomotive to move independently of other locomotives. 
Where the number of leads is restricted, frequent cross-over 
switches should be placed so as to reduce the liability of 
blocking the movement of any locomotive. 

From an operating standpoint, the relative merits of vari- 
ous means for coaling and sanding locomotives may be gaged 
principally on the basis of reliability and capacity. Since 
the operation of these facilities reflects an operating charge, 
it may be well to consider the relative cost of operation but 
this is not a circumstance to the necessity for reliability in 
operation and capacity, not only for the total daily quantities 
of coal and sand, but for the number of tracks served. While 
there may be some advantage in locating these facilities so 
that coal and sand may be taken together, there is apparently 
no real necessity for this as it is not usually practical to de- 
liver both coal and sand without moving the locomotives dur- 
ing the operation. 

The arrangement of fire cleaning facilities and ash han- 
dling apparatus is undoubtedly the most vital feature exterior 
to the enginehouse. Whereas the time consumed in taking 
coal and sand can hardly be in excess of ten minutes, the 
time over the ash pit may easily consume one or two hours 
unless this movement is subject to the strictest supervision and 
the facilities are reasonably adequate. And yet these facili- 
ties at a very large number of so-called locomotive terminals 
are of the most meagre and primitive character. 


Important Details in Terminal Equipment 


No single feature about the terminal shows a greater va- 
riety in design than the locomotive ash pit. While we are ac- 
customed to everything from an ordinary stretch of track on 
which the ashes are unceremoniously dumped, to extensive 
subterrannean vaults from which the ashes are removed by 
mechanical conveyors, I am inclined to think that the water 
pit with a single gantry crane spanning three or four locomo- 
tive tracks and a single cinder loading track will prove to 
be the ultimate type best suited to meet the demands of in- 
tensive terminal operation. The transverse pit serving sev- 
ral tracks is preferable on general principles to the longitudi- 
nal pit serving but one or two long tracks. It may be stated 
that in the most recent terminal projects where space could 
not be regarded as a limiting factor, short transverse water 
pits serving three and four locomotive tracks are decidedly 
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in vogue. In any event, the locomotive ash pan should be 
accessible to fire cleaners working on either side of the loco- 
motive. This may be accomplished on water pits by spacing 
the locomotive tracks close enough together so that light mov- 
able platforms may be used between them or by providing an 
individual water pit with each locomotive track that is 
spanned by the crane. 

Against the possibility of a break down on the part of the 
ash pit crane, a locomotive crane should always be available. 
In fact, the locomotive crane, ready for any emergency and 
capable of doing many things must be regarded as indispens- 
able to the operation of any real locomotive terminal. 

The washing of locomotives with oil, water and com- 
pressed air appears to be an accepted time and labor saving 
practice. Some of the best results observed in cleaning loco- 
motives by this process, are noted at terminals where during 
the day shift every incoming locomotive is washed off en 
route from the ash pit to the enginehouse. Two men were 
engaged in the operation which ordinarily does not delay the 
locomotive to exceed five minutes. This method would seem 
to have advantages over the practice of washing locomotives 
periodically and doing this in the enginehouse. 


Charring Does Not Preserve Wood 
A CCORDING to the United States Forest Products Labor- 


atory, Madison, Wis., charring is of little value in 

protecting the butts of fence posts and telephone poles 
from decay. ‘This is shown by service tests made by the 
laboratory on fences of charred and untreated posts of vari- 
ous species. ‘The charred posts proved in these tests to be 
less durable than the untreated ones. 

Theoretically, an area of charred wood around a post 
should prevent decay, because charcoal does not decay or 
encourage the growth of fungi, but the charred area uround 
a post is not usually a solid covering, for it is checked 
through in many places. If posts are seasoned before they 
are charred, the charring does not reach to the bottom of the 
season checks which are always present. If green unchecked 
posts are charred, checks will open through the charred part 
as the wood seasons. In either case the uncharred center of 
the post is exposed to fungus infection and will decay as 
rapidly as any untreated wood. Charring deep enough to 
resist decay would undoubtedly weaken a post of ordinary 
size. 
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Docks, Elevators and Railway Yards at Buffalo Harbor 








Resolutions Adopted on Co-operation with I. C. C.—Valuation 


Annual Convention of State Railroad Commissioners 






Law Amendment Urged—Committee Reports 


é‘ HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Association of 
T Railway and Utilities Commissioners: adjourned after 

a four-day session at Washington, D. C., on November 
12, deciding to hold the next annual convention at Atlanta, 
Ga., on October 11, 1921. The addresses made during the 
first day’s session were reported in last week’s issue. The 
succeeding days were devoted to the presentation of committee 
reports, and to round-table conferences on subjects of interest 
to the commissioners. Representatives of 28 states were in 
ittendance. 

Following the election of officers President-Elect Perry of 
Georgia spoke at some length upon the present crisis in state 
regulation. He criticised the tendency towards centralization 
»f control over railroad rates in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and declared that the public, and the railroads as 
well, would benefit greatly by a restoration of complete state 
regulation as it existed prior to 1914. He also expressed the 
belief that if the new transportation act is interpreted as de- 
stroving state control over rates the people of the country will 
see to it that Congress changes the law so as to recognize 
fully the rights of the states. A large part of the discussion 
was devoted to questions as to how far the state commissions 
may go in the exercise of their various functions in view of 
the enlarged authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and a large part of the time of the meetings was devoted 
to the consideration of public utility matters as distinguished 
from those pertaining to railroads; more than at previous 
conventions. 


Resolutions 


The executive committee, to which was referred several 
recommendations contained in the annual address of Presi- 
dent W. A. Shaw, reported several resolutions based thereon, 
which were adopted. One provided -for the appointment of 
a committee of three to consider the possibility of preparing 
a digest of the laws of the several states governing public 
service and railroad commissions. Another provided for the 
appointment of a committee of seven on litigation, with F. W. 
Putnam, of Minnesota, as chairman, to represent the associa- 
tion in regulation matters that come before the courts, par- 
ticularly the expected litigation involving the question of dis- 
crimination in intrastate state rates against interstate com- 
merce. 

Another resolution declared that the association is desirous 
of doing all that can be done by it to promote genuine co- 
operation between the state and federal authorities exercising 
regulatory jurisdiction over common carriers and expressing 
the judgment of the association that in order that the maxi- 
mum benefit may be derived from the co-operative provisions 
of the act it is desirable that it should be understood in what 
classes of cases co-operation between state and federal authori- 
ties is deemed feasible by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and, with respect to each such class of cases, whether 
by conference or by joint hearing. The president, vice- 
president, executive committee and general solicitor were au- 
thorized to represent the association at a conference with the 
I. C. C. and to make recommendations to the several com- 
missions and to the next convention of the association. 

Another resolution recommended the continuance of the 
office of general solicitor at Washington and generous finan- 
cial support thereof by the several state commissions. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing the amendment to the 
valuaticn act proposed in bills which have been introduced 
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in Congress, by Senator Cummins and Representative Esch, 
to strike out the words in the act which were involved in 
the Kansas City Southern case in the Supreme Court, requir- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to report separately 
the original and the present cost of condemnation and dam- 
ages or purchase in excess of original cost or present value 
of railroad land. ‘The resolution urged upon Congress the 
prompt passage of the amendment. It declared that the effect 
of this requirement of the act will be to require the commis- 
sion to retrace its steps, at the cost of much money and long 
delay, and to make investigations and gather data to enable 
it to make the required estimate as to the lands of carriers. 


Car Service 


Commissioner Aitchison’s address on car service, reported 
in last week’s issue, aroused a lively discussion, in which 
F. H. Funk of the Illinois commission, Judge Reed of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, and Charles Webster 
of the Iowa commission, took issue with some of the views 
expressed as to the respective junctions of the state and fed- 
eral commissions. 

Judge Reed criticised the rules for the distribution of grain 
cars as between shippers, which he said the railroads claimed 
had been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Commissioner Aitchison said the commission had not ap- 
proved the rules except that they were based upon rules pre- 
scribed by the commission in an order in the South Dakota 
case (which had expired), made to meet a particular case 
involving discrimination by state rules against interstate 
commerce, and that in the later Tanner case the commission 
had merely laid down general principles. It refrained from 
prescribing rules, in order to allow the shippers, carriers and 
state commissioners an opportunity to agree on suitable rules. 
He said there should be no difficulty about getting uniform 
rules for both state and interstate traffic. 

Commissioners Lewis, of Indiana, and Funk, of Illinois, 
expressed a desire to work in harmony with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission but wanted to know how far the fed- 
eral commissioners intended to go in regulating local car ser- 
vice matters and how far they intended to let the state com- 
missions go. Chairman Clark suggested that the commission 
could be judged by its past record, which has been along the 
line of encouraging local determination of matters on which 
it was possible to reach an agreement; the commission has 
enough work to do without looking for trouble. When Mr. 
Lewis suggested that if a state adopted reasonable rules for 
car distribution it would probably have no trouble with the 
Interstate Commerce Cemmission, Mr. Clark said that would 
depend upon how the rules worked and whether its jurisdic- 
tion was invoked by a complaint. Both he and Mr. Aitchison 
made it plain that if it became necessary for the federal com- 
mission to enter the field of regulating car distribution as 
between shippers, as distinguished from general car distribu- 
tion, as between sections of the country, its regulations would 
be paramount. They offered little encouragement to the state 
commissions to prescribe rules of their own; but the federal 
commission has no idea that it alone can suggest the best set 
of rules; it would much prefer to have the railroads and the 
shippers agree locally on a fair plan of car distribution; and 
this has been done in many instances in the past. They also 
intimated that the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
probablv not attempt to act unless on a complaint involving 
discrimination. 
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Commissioner Funk, of Illinois, said that his commission 
was in some doubt as to what to do because the attorney gen- 
eral of Illinois had given an opinion that the I. C. C. has 
jurisdiction over car service matters which is paramount if 
it enters the field, and he asked if the commission could not 
issue an official statement of its position. 


Car Service Agents to Be Appointed 


Chairman Clark said the commission does not need to 
apologize for what it has done or has not done; emergency 
conditions confronted it before it had time to organize its 
Bureau of Service. ‘The commission plans to establish car 
service agents in various sections throughout the country with 
which it hopes to affiliate the local committees that were cre- 
ated to deal with the congestion conditions. It is now await- 
ing the results of civil service examinations for these posi- 
tions. ‘The local committees had performed a splendid work 
and it was desired to continue their functions. 

Mr. Funk suggested that these committees be given a juris- 
diction wider than the terminal districts of large cities in 
order that they may pay some attention to conditions at the 
country stations. Mr. Aitchison said this was a good sug- 
gestion and would be followed as far as practicable; but when 
A. E. Helm, of Kansas, suggested that the state commissions 
instead of local committees be used as the local agents of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission there was no response. 
Mr. Helm said that the state commissions are fully qualified 
and that the shippers would be better satisfied if car dis- 
tribution and such questions were handled by the state com- 
missions than by committees. 

O. H. P. Jacobsen, of Minnesota, said that during the 
grain season the western roads ought to have considerably 
more than 100 per cent of their cars. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son asked if the time has not passed when the railroads should 
be expected to move the entire grain crop as fast as it is pro- 
duced and if the remedy does not consist in better local stor- 
age facilities. Mr. Jacobsen agreed heartily with the idea of 
storage facilities but thought they ought to be built by the 
eastern railroads and said he had been trying to get a bill 
through Congress for that purpose. Judge Reed said the 
railroads have not been able to move the Kansas grain fast 
enough to fill up the storage capacity in Kansas City. 


Coal Car Supply 


The discussion then turned to the coal situation. In reply 
to a question regarding the assigned-car rule for railroad 
fuel Mr. Clark said that railroads could not be compelled 
to distribute cars for railroad fuel equally among their mines 
because all mines do not produce coal suitable for railroad 
fuel; and those having no obligation to sell to a railroad 
cannot be forced to do so. The commission had permitted 
public utilities to use the assigned-car privilege so that they 
might get coal for their current needs, but not to increase 
their stores of coal; but many had used it to increase their 
storage supply and others had dishonestly diverted their 
priority coal to other uses. For that reason the order was 
withdrawn. 

Commissioner Ainey, of Pennsylvania, asked that consid- 
eration be given to a letter from G. W. Elliott, chairman of 
a committee representing the public utilities, saying that the 
rescinding of the priority order had threatened the utilities 
with a calamitous situation because they cannot get their con- 
tract coal. Mr. Aitchison said the commission had not re- 
ceived a single complaint from a utility setting forth a case 
calling for the commission’s help, since the order was with- 
drawn. The withdrawal was made necessary because the 
order had been prostituted. For 60 days the public utilities 
had been permitted to draw sight drafts on the car supply, 
for any mine with which they had contracts and to take the 
cars away from some other mine; and during that time they 
had received all the coal they needed for their daily use as 
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well as some for storage from the ordinary allotment of cars. 
As indicating the abuse of the privilege, Mr. Aitchison said: 
that the daily average of cars loaded with coal for utilities 
in three districts had exceeded the average daily consumption 
of all the utilities in the United States. 

The commission is ready now, he said, to see that coal 
moves to the necessitous public utility, even if it has to be 
moved on passenger trains, but it is unwilling longer to bribe 
the greedy coal operator (who has refused to live up to his 
contracts and has preferred. to sell his coal elsewhere at a 
higher price) by giving him an extra supply of cars. If any 
utility cannot get its coal, he said, let it bring its mine op- 
erator to the commission, which will see that the railroad man 
also comes before it and that the mine gets its fair share of 
cars; but the operator must show what he has done with the 
coal he had already had the cars for and whether he is now 
entitled to more than his share. Most of these cases resolve 
themselves into a question of price, Mr. Aitchison said, be- 
cause the coal has been and is being produced. Price is not 
a transportation emergency in the meaning of the provisions 
of the law that authorize the commission to exercise its emer- 


gency powers. ‘The commission has no power to force a 
coal operator to ship his coal to those with whom he has 
contracts and the time is past for bribing him to do so by 


giving him a full car supply at others’ expense. 

H. M. Aylesworth, representing the National Electric Light 
Association, urged the commission to revise its priority order 
for utilities and make it mandatory, saying that the utilities 
are in a dangerous condition and not one in a hundred has 
received a car of contract coal since the order was withdrawn. 
He said they could get coal at high prices but that they had 
been urged by the federal bituminous coal commission to con- 
tract for their reserve supplies in advance, and have done so. 
Mr. Elliott, however, said that the utilities are not asking 
the commission to enforce the delivery of contract coal, but 
only that the provisions of Service Order No. 21 for issuing 
permits for utilities in serious need of coal be made to func- 
tion. He said the order had not yet been used in any case 
to get coal for public utility. He said it was impossible to 
get the operators to come to Washington, as Mr. Aitchison 
had suggested. is 

Commissioner Smith, of Michigan, offered a resolution 
urging the Interstate Commerce Commission to take action 
to insure the public utilities the supply of coal needed to 
carry out their obligations, but several speakers opposed it 
and it was referred to the executive committee, which took 
no action. 


Committee Reports 


The Committee on Safety of Railroad Operation, C. C. 
McChord, chairman, presented a report devoted mainly to a 
discussion of the properties of steel rails. 

The Valuation Committee presented a special report’ on a 
resolution proposed at the 1919 convention by Commissioner 
Haynes, of Indiana, declaring that more weight should be 
given in valuation to the “honest and prudent investment” 
and less weight to the cost of reproduction. This resolution 
had been sent to each state commission for expressions of opin- 
ion. Twenty-one of the commissions replying favored the reso- 
lution, two were unfavorable, four were non-committal and 
seven gave no expression of their attitudes. A summary of 
the replies was given in the report of the committee which 
was of the opinion that no formal action is necessary or de- 
sirable. After discussion the matter was referred to the 
valuation committee with instructions to report at the next 
convention. 

The Committee on Express and Other Contract Carriers by 
Rail discussed the recent history of the express business, but 
said it was greatly handicapped in making intelligent ob- 
servations because the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not vet either approved or disapproved the express consolida- 
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tion; the shippers and state commissions “will await with 
bated breath” the decisions of the commission on this impor- 
tant matter. ‘The committee did not hesitate to say that it 
would be an outrage for a consolidation to be approved be- 
fore such arrangements are made as will insure to any person 
having a claim against any predecessor company an oppor- 
tunity to bring suit thereon in the courts of the state where 
the claim arose. 

The report of the Committee on Rates was a long discus- 
sion by J. F. Shaughnessy of the Nevada Commission. 


Valuation 


The report of the Committee on Valuation consisted largely 
of a review of the progress of the valuation work of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Prior to November 6, 1919, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had served 55 tentative 
valuations. During the past year it has taken evidence 
upon carriers’ protests in 20 other cases, of which 19 have 
been argued, or submitted without argument, and are now 
under consideration. No final valuation has been reported 
in any of these cases and no tentative valuation has been 
served since November 9, 1919. The reason for the failure 
to serve additional tentative valuations is said to be found 
in the Kansas City Southern litigation. The report states 
that, according to Director Prouty, the field engineering work 
will be completed by June 1, 1921; the field land appraisal 
work, not including estimates of cost of condemnation and 
damages in excess of present cost or present value, will be 
completed in all districts except the Southern by July 1, 1921, 
and in the Southern some time within the year following; 
and the accounting work in all districts will be completed by 
January 1, 1922. ‘The report reviews the history of the 
Kansas City Southern case, saying that while the case was 
pending in the lower courts the commission appeared to have 


' paid no attention to it, but after the argument of the case 


before the Supreme Court no further valuations were pro- 
mulgated. What influenced the commission in advance of 
the decision of the court to suspend the promulgation of valu- 
ations, the report says, is not known, but it was commonly 
remarked at the time of the argument that questions from the 
bench foreshadowed the opinion of the court which was later 
handed down. It became necessary, the report says, for the 
commission to retrace its steps and gather the necessary data 
to enable it to comply with the law as interpreted by the 
court. It is understood that thus far the investigation made 
by the commission has been confined to two cases, the San 
Pedro, Los Angéles & Salt Lake, and the Kansas City South- 
ern. The estimate which the commission will make on this 
point, the report says, will be wholly useless, or worse than 
useless, because if it is used to increase the value for rate 
purposes it will, to the extent of such use, be destructive 
of rights of the public which existed before the valuation act 
was passed. Following the Supreme Court’s decision mem- 
bers of the legislative and valuation committees of the asso- 
tion held a conference, at which it was determined to make 
requests of thé appropriate committee chairmen in Congress 
to bring about an amendment of the valuation act by elimi- 
nating the requirement that the commission report an estimate 
of the cost of condemnation and damages. Upon considera- 
tion, Senator Cummins and Congressman Esch promptly 
introduced bills to effect the desired amendment; but, owing 
to the adjournment of Congress shortly thereafter, no action 
was taken. 

From the beginning of valuation work the association has 
taken the position that the valuation act does not require or 
authorize the finding of a single sum stated as the value of 
the property, but the committce says that the question as to 
the intent of the original act has now become a matter of 
academic interest merely, because language was included in 
the transportation act evidently designed to confirm the com- 
mission’s decision to report a finding of the final value. The 
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act also makes it the duty of the commission to find the value 
of carriers’ properties proposed to be consolidated and, the 
committee says, it is now beyond question the duty of the 
commission to find a final value. It is understood that the 
commission, -when it amends valuations, heretofore served, 
by adding its estimate of cost of condemnation and damages, 
will also amend the same by a finding of final value. 

The report also includes a discussion of the rate-case pro- 
ceedings relating to the temporary valuation of the roads. 
It says it is proper to assume that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, confronted with a situation where substantial 
rate increases were obviously immediately necessary, applied 
the statute as well as it could and determined the aggregate 
value of property in each district somewhat summarily. Of 
this procedure, the committee says, no criticism should be 
made because, confronted with a great task, the commission 
did all that time permitted, but it is assumed that the aggre- 
gate value thus announced will not be permitted to affect the 
future findings of the commission as to the value of par- 
ticular properties. When the Bureau of Valuation has com- 
pleted its field work and put into shape all completed engi- 
neering, lands and accounting reports, the committee says, 
“we shall still be far from having a valuation of the railroads 
of the country, and how many years it will require to prepare 
tentative valuations and litigate the countless questions of 
law and fact that will be raised by carriers, nobody can pre- 
dict.” The carriers, it says, are endeavoring to secure a 
valuation made upon principles, which, if applied, will pro- 
duce valuations so largely in excess not only of the actual 
investment, but-in excess of the economic worth of the prop- 
erties, that earnings thereon cannot be made. If they succeed, 
even under constitutional rules, the power of regulatory au- 
thorities, both state and federal, to regulate the quantum of 
rates collected will have been destroyed. 

The Committee on Grade Crossings and Trespassing on 
Railroads expressed the opinion that now that the railroads 
have been turned back to their owners and have been given 
rates “sufficient to enable them to properly function,” the 
time has arrived when all the state commissions should again 
take up the plan of grade crossing protection approved by 
the association in 1917 and cary it into execution. 

The committee made an additional recommendation that 
the state commissions secure, in all the states, the passage of 
laws requiring every automobile which goes over a railroad 
crossing which is not protected by gates or a flagman to come 
to a full stop before crossing the track. It also recommended 
that the commissions secure the passage, in all states, of laws 
making it a misdemeanor for any person to trespass upon 
railway tracks; and that all commissions undertake a cam- 
paign for the enforcement of such laws when they are enacted. 
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Hospital Train Sent by the Belgians to Poland, in Station at 
Brussels Just Before Leaving 





















Lehigh Valley Plan for Selling Stock to Employees 


Reason for the Plan—Methods Used in Deducting Installments 
from Payroll—The Results 


By A. F. 


Treasurer, L 


N THE EARLY PART of June of this year, E. E. Loomis, presi- 
| dent of the Lehigh Valley, addressed to the employees a 
pamphlet containing various interesting facts relating to 
the operation and finances of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
with a view to restoring the co-operation of the employees and 
getting back to the former relation of officers and men which 
in the old days had been somewhat of the nature of a happy 
family. Incidentally, he suggested the possibilities of the 
railroad stock from an investment standpoint in the following 
language: 
“On June 1 a $50 share of Lehigh Valley stock was sell- 
ing for $43. The dividend on this share is $3.50 a vear, 





To be handed your superior officer for transmission to the Treasurer, Philadelphia 





APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE OF 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
COMMON STOCK 


192....... 


Please purchase for my account under the terms of the President’s circular of 
June 22, 1920, shares of the common stock of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company at the market price prevailing on the day this application reaches the 
Treasurer’s office or as soon thereafter as practicable, with the understanding that 
installments are to be deducted from the earnings due me for the second half of 
each month at the rate of $............ per share until the stock is paid for ¢ 
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Head 


by Department 
Name 


Vivisic epartme 
Division Department Residence 


Last Pay Roll No ~ 


Line No. 
City or Town County 


Recorded 
Occupation 


Name of Employing Officer 








Paid at 








*Monthly deductions must be at the rate of $5.00 ner share or multiples of $5.00 that is $10.00 $15.00. ete 
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This Application Is in Duplicate. One Copy Is Sent to the 
Treasurer and the Other Kept by the Subscriber 





or 7 per cent, but at the present price of the stock the return 
on money invested in the stock is more than 8 per cent. You 
know the property and its possibilities. Many of you may 
see in this an opportunity for an investment of your savings 
which will not only return good interest, but furnish a new 
incentive for your work.” 

This paragraph created widespread interest among the em- 
ployees and numerous inquiries were received as to whether 
the company could not assist the employees to purchase the 











* Abstract of paper read before the meeting of the Society of Railway 
Financial Officers at Richmond Va., November 10 to 12. 


Bayfield 


ehigh Valley 


steck on an installment plan along similar lines to those 
which had obtained during the Liberty Loan campaign. Ac- 
cordingly, the following plan was outlined and submitted to 
the employees: 


The Plan 


First—Employees may purchase one, two, three, four, five, 
ten or twenty shares of the common stock of the company. 

We have a blank form of application which the employee 
fills out showing the number of shares desired, his full name, 
address, division, and nature of work performed. This blank 
after being filled in by the applicant is handed to his superior 
officer, who arranges to fill in the payroll references, etc., to 
complete the identification of the applicant. 

Second—The company will buy the stock at the market 
price on the day the subscription reaches the treasurer’s office 
at Philadelphia, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

The form of application previously referred to is forwarded 
to the treasurer’s office and as soon as the order is received 
an acknowledgment of the order quoting the price and stating 
the deductions to be made on the payroll is mailed to the 
employee, a copy going to the division payroll office. 

You will note that this stock is purchased on the open 
market and is, therefore, the ordinary common stock of the 
company, having with it all the privileges, such as voting 
powers, dividends, etc., which are common to all holders of 
the stock. It is not treasury stock, or stock which has re- 
stricted rights, such as is sold to employees of some industrial 
concerns. ‘Those of us who are aware of the formalities 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
various state authorities for the issuance of stock whether it 
be new stock or so-called treasury stock (which is not recog- 
nized as issued stock by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion) know how impossible would be the selling of such 
stock piecemeal. 

Third—Deductions will be made monthly from the payroll 
for the second half of the month at the rate of $5 for each 
share subscribed for. ; 

As stated above, the treasurer reports to the payroll ac- 
countant on the division, the names of employees subscribing 
and the amount to be deducted monthly. After these deduc- 
tions are made on the payroll they are abstracted and the 
abstracts forwarded to the general office, where the record of 
stock subscriptions is kept. The account with the subscriber 
is kept on the back of the application blank, which is ruled 
to record payments, interest calculations, date stock certificate 
is issued, certificate number, and this record is bound in a 
loose leaf binder. Several binders are used, one for each 
division, one for the general office, one for officers, etc. 

Fourth—Stock will be held by the company and remain 
its property until the final installment is paid. Stock bought 
at $43 a share is paid for at $5 per month, would be deliv- 
ered in about nine months. 

You will note that this stock remains the property of the 
company until the final installment is paid and, therefore, 
any dividends paid on said stock belongs to the company. 
Interest, however, is allowed to the employees on their pay- 
ments, as stated in the plan further on. 


Fifth—Each installment paid by an employee will be 
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regarded as an investment and he will be credited with in- 
terest thereon at the dividend rate paid by the company on 
its common stock. 

The method of computing interest is to allow the employee 
7 per cent interest from the date of the payroll until the date 
on which he completes his payments. It so happens that the 
final payment generally is made between dividend dates. As 
stated above, the company absorbs all dividends received on 
the stock prior to the completion of the payments. After 
the employee has completed his payments he becomes the 
registered stockholder and when the next dividend is declared 
he will receive that dividend. Inasmuch as he has been 
allowed interest on his installments up to the date of the 
final payment, the company claims an equity in the first 
dividend received by the employee, and collects this equity 
by charging interest at 7 per cent on the par value of the 
stock from the date of the last dividend to the date of his 
final payment. 

Sixth—The total amount due on the stock mav be paid up 
at any time. 

Seventh—Stock issued in the name of an employee will be 
delivered promptly upon completion of the final payment. 

The stock is forwarded to the employee by registered U. S. 
mail. 

Eighth—Once stock is paid for dividend checks will be 
mailed quarterly when declared. At the present 7 per cent 
rate dividends on each $50 share amounts to $3.50 per share 
annually. 

If an employee leaves the service he can. have his money 
refunded with interest or may pay in full and take his stock. 
Employees are not allowed to transfer their subscriptions, but, 
of course, can do what they like with the stock after they 
have paid for it. ‘In this respect we differ somewhat, from 
the methods of industrial concerns which require employees 
to return their stock holdings when leaving the service per- 
manently. 

Employees will understand that there is no intention on 
the part of the management to urge them unduly to become 
stockholders of the company. The plan here offered is 
merely to afford those who desire to become part owners, as 
well as employees of the company, a chance to do so in an 
easy and convenient manner. 


The Results 


The results up to date have been as follows: 

Total number of subscriptions—1,116, which is approxi- 
mately 414 per cent of the total number of employees. 

Total number of shares subscribed for 4,716. Of this 
number 134 employees who subscribed for 850 shares have 
completed their payments and so far only 14 of these 850 
shares have been sold by them. 

The subscriptions divided by classified employees are as 
follows: 
Officers & gen’l. office employees, 549 or 19 per cent of this class. 
\gents and station employees, 160 or 8&8 per cent of this class. 
Engi’n, firemen, conductors, etc 67 or 1 per cent of this class. 
Maintenance of equipment dept., 201 or 4 per cent of this class. 
Maintenance of way department, 90 or 14 per cent of this class. 
Miscellaneous, 47. 


The results as above shown indicate that the men on the 
road who are strongly organized have not vet responded to 
the same extent as the officers and general office employees, 
but when the idea gets home to them we are sanguine that 
they will get in on this, which is a better method of gaining 
a proprietary interest in the road than by the strong-arm 
method advocated by Plumb propagandists. 

It has been suggested that should the market drop the sub- 
scribers may become disgruntled, and while there is probably 
some merit to this suggestion (as nobody likes to lose monev), 
nevertheless it would seem that any seasoned dividend pay- 
ing railroad stock under present conditions can be considered 
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well out of the speculative list, and more what is usually 
termed ‘‘a gilt edged investment.” 

As an indication of the general interest taken in this sub- 
ject, I have received messages from several newspapers ask- 
ing me for copies of this paper. I will refer particularly to 
one communication from a New York financial paper, in 
which the editors say in referring to our plan that they feel 
that the time has come when such a plan should generally be 
adopted by leading corporations, one important reason being 
that those who so desire to invest may otherwise become the 
victims of salesmen who distribute questionable securities, 
and furthermore, they might also be led to patronize bucket 
shops, which make a practice of fleecing unsophisticated in- 
vestors. 

Selling of stock to employees on the installment plan is 
not a new one even with railroads, as this method has been 
in existence on the Illinois Central since 1893. The only 
fundamental difference in that company’s plan and the Lehigh 
Valley plan is that employees on the Illinois Central are only 
allowed to buy one share at a time on the installment plan. 
An employee desiring to purchase more than one share may 
do so by paying cash in full for the number of shares that 
he desires and the Illinois Central has an arrangement to 
purchase such stock on the open market in order to assist the 
employees, who usually do not understand stock exchange 
methods and are rather shy of approaching a broker. I am 
indebted to M. P. Blauvelt, vice-president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, for the following information: 

During the month of October, 1920, that company received 
92 applications, of which 40 were from men out on the line 
or in the shops, 36 were made by clerks in the general office 
and 16 were made by general officers. Inasmuch as the plan 
has been in use on the Illinois Central for so many years, 
its present results can be considered as normal and the show- 
ing is approximately 40 per cent from men out on the line, 
which I consider very favorable indeed. The Illinois Cen- 
tral keeps this plan in front of its employees continually 
through the medium of the monthly magazine. 

We are rather enthusiastic on the matter and believe that 
if other roads adopt some such plan, it would be of benefit 
to all the railroads and their emplovees, and whatever benefits 
the morale of the railroad emplovee must be of benefit to 
the country as a whole. 




































































Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
One of the Large Railway Piers at New Orleans 


























Decline in Business Activity Shown in Loadings 


Report Shows Decrease Due Principally to Reduced Loadings 
of Miscellaneous Freight 


ported from several sections of the country for several 

weeks, has at last reached such proportions as to affect 
the total freight car loading figures. After exceeding the 
million mark for three consecutive weeks in October the 
number of cars loaded with revenue freight dropped to 973,- 
120 cars during the week ending October 30, according to 
the weekly reports compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, while for the week 
ending November 6 it was 910,592. There had been 
some reductions in miscellaneous freight during the previous 
weeks and the grain and livestock loading had been less 
than for the corresponding weeks of the previous year. There 
had also been decreases in some districts but the total 
loading for three weeks in October was greater than for any 
preceding weeks this year. Despite the reduction in the 
week of October 30 the total number of cars loaded was 21,810 
more than for the corresponding week in 1919, and 80,728 
more than were loaded during the same week in 1918. 

The decrease, the reports show, was principally due to a 
falling off, as compared with the preceding week, in the load- 
ing of miscellaneous freight, especially in the eastern district, 
which reported a reduction of 11,000 cars in this class of 
freight, the Northwestern district, which showed a reduction 
of 12,000 and the Southwestern district, which had a re- 
duction of 3,000 cars. Decreases in the number of cars 
loaded with grain, livestock, coal, coke, forest products and 
ore were also shown as compared with reports for the previous 
week, but there were increases as compared with 1919 in 
coal, coke, forest products, ore and miscellaneous. 

The report follows: 


TT: FALLING OFF in business activity, which has been re- 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
shortage was 55,412 cars, as compared with 65,965 cars 
for the preceding week, or a reduction of 10,553 cars. The 
freight car accumulations also show a further reduction to 
32,665 for the week ended November 5. 

For the week ending November 5 the shortage 
39,688, of which 12,511 were box cars and 17,886 
while surpluses were reported amounting to 12,033. 

The box car shortage in the west has virtually been re- 
lieved, reports received by the Car Service Division show. 
There has been a noticeable lessening in the demand for box 
cars in that part of the country, which would indicate that 
requirements are quite generally being met. An actual 
surplus was first reported by railroads in Texas but since 
then the same conditions have gradually spread to the extent 
that it may now be said there is available box car equipment 
under present conditions to meet transportation requirements. 
Surplus cars, however, continue to be sent to spots still 
showing a shortage. 

Under orders issued by the Car Service Division and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission empty cars were sent west 
for the purpose of increasing the car supply in the grain 
loading districts. Some of the western roads to which these 
cars were being sent, however, have now indicated that con- 
ditions are much improved and that further general relocation 
of equipment to that territory can be stopped except to return 
their own cars to them. 

In view of this situation, the present time offers a favorable 
opportunity for such industries as require raw material which 
moves seasonally under usual conditions to advance such 
movement somewhat while there is available transportation. 

Continued progress is also being made in the “unscramb- 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM 
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Grain This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- year, year, year, year year, year, 
Districts Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L.* laneous 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Seer 1920 5,830 2,803 57,407 3,504 8,052 10,631 50,661 See Benes. sgenes seacns ERAS <svesus iaGaaue 
191¢ 6,641 3,787 51,137 3,324 7,097 5,991 27,552 117,151 weees 222,840 218,917 --+++ 246,959 240,598 
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1919 10,646 16,562 23,715 424 5,971 2,477 25,274 54,131 wicca LORC00 ASS  asase 66,886 64,925 
Southwestern - 1920 3,438 2,347 9,945 137 6,815 176 16,663 27,840 65,361 acta ate asset 49,815 cnet vamos 
1919 3,806 3,396 7,36 118 5,512 353 12,709 26,203 eas 59,463 55,487 ee 50,897 45,293 
Total all roads... 1920 36,667 32,097 224,703 15,451 61,137 68,216 209,330 325,519 973,120 Paes agtiats 670,231 hae wae 
1919 39,784 41,196 217,025 9,556 56,972 41,642 149,711 379,593 sacce Daayaee aes ee en ee 
1918 er Renters ake aad peas sale es wees ae cadaiate ee 892,392 aaie ots eseoss 698,272 
Increase compared. 1919 eee eet 7,678 5,895 4,165 26,574 59,619 ee 37,141 Sate. Sasas aint 
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Decrease compared 1918 nee 28,041 
*L. C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1920 and 1919 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L.C.L. freight and 


miscellaneous of 1919. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 














For the week ending November 6 there was an even greater 
reduction in the loading, to 910,592 cars, but this figure still 
represented a large increase as compared with 826,724 cars 
loaded in the corresponding week of 1919 and 873,854 in 
the corresponding week of 1918, and there was an increase in 
every district as compared with 1919. 

A further decrease in the car shortage was also shown for 
the week which ended on October 30. The average daily 
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ling” of freight cars, which from the standpoint of owner- 
ship as well as of traffic were widely distributed during the 
period of federal control. On November 1 the total of all 
cars on home lines was 31.3 per cent, a gain of 1 3/10, or 
about 30,000 cars as compared with October 1. The prin- 
cipal gain for the month was in the number of box cars 
returned, which showed an improvement of 2 1/10 per cent 
over the previous month. When the government turned the 
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roads back on March 1 the number of cars on home lines 
was only 2.19 per cent as compared with 44 per cent when 
federal control began on January 1, 1918. Under normal 
conditions the number should be about 50 per cent. 


Coal Production 


The total ouput of soft coal during the first week of 
November is estimated by the Geological Survey at 11,355,- 
000 net tons. Preliminary reports, the bureau says, indicate 
a heavy production during the week of November 13. Pro- 
duction during the first 264 working days of the year has 
been 464,331,000 net tons, a little more than 40 2/3 million 
tons behind 1918 but 59 million tons ahead of 1919. The 
production for the last week of October was 12,418,000 tons, 
according to the revised figure. The loss ascribed to trans- 
portation declined slightly, to 20.6 per cent of full time. 
There was a further decrease in the dumpings of bituminous 
coal at Lake Erie ports during the week ended November 6 
and the cumulative lake movement from the opening of the 
season now stands at 20,893,000 net tons, which is about 
414 million tons behind the record of 1917, 714 million 
behind 1918, but little more than a million tons behind the 
record of 1919. 

For the first time in a month the railroads during the 
first week in November reported a production of less than 
12,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This, however, was not 
due to any shortage in the car supply but to election day 
on November 2 and the celebration of religious holidays in 
the coal fields. As a result, bituminous coal production for 
the week which ended on November 6 was estimated at 
11,300,000 tons, a decrease of 1,038,000 tons or 8 per cent 
as compared with that for the previous week. Including 
railroad fuel coal, 202,564 cars were loaded with bituminous 
coal during the week, a decrease of 20,453 cars as compared 
with the previous week. Reports show, however, that except 
for the first two days of the week, the number of cars loaded 
daily with coal was greater for the remainder of the week 
than for the corresponding days of the previous week when a 
new record for the year was made and, had it not been for 
the holidays, another new record would undoubtedly have 
resulted. 

For the season of navigation 1920 up to the end of October 
20,163,015 tons of bituminous coal were loaded into vessels 
at Lake Erie ports against the program for the movement of 
coal to the northwest via the Lakes. This figure compares 
with 21,743,824 tons for the corresponding period in the 
previous year. While this movement is slightly less this 
year there has been an increased flow of coal into the north- 
western dock territory by all-rail routes which has un- 
doubtedly compensated sufficiently to insure that transpor- 
tation requirements have been satisfactorily met in providing 
coal supply for the northwest and in fact the northwestern 
interests asked that the lake priority order be lifted. 

The total number of cars of coal of all kinds loaded during 
the week ended October 30 fell slightly short of the 1920 
record established during the previous week, the total being 
256,773 cars for October 30 against 258,404 for October 23. 
There was a gain over the previous week for bituminous 
loading of approximately 3,000 cars, the figure being 218,770 
for the week of the 30th as compared with 215,875 for the 
week of the 23d. The principal loss, which was in anthra- 
cite loading, of about 4,000 cars, was due to the observance of 
Mitchell Day, a holiday generally observed in the anthracite 
region. As compared with the previous year the total number 
of cars of coal loaded increased 7,318. 

Reports of the Car Service Division show that during the 
first 10 months of this year the railroads transported 36,296 
cars more coal into New England than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. Total all-rail coal movements into 
New England up to October 30 were 186,178 cars, or ap- 
proximately 10,239,790 tons as compared with 149,882 cars 
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last year or about 8,243,510 tons. Bituminous coal trans- 
ported by water to New England ports, the reports show, 
totaled 7,124,314 tons during the first nine months this year 
as compared to 5,670,849 tons during the corresponding 
period in 1919. 

The National Coal Association in a statement on the im- 
proved coal situation, said: 

“The clearing up of the soft coal situation has been due 
to the aggressive co-operation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the railroad executives in the efforts of 
bituminous coal operators to attain an ouput sufficient to 
meet all the demands of the country. Through the priority 
orders issued by the commission during the summer and fall 
and carried into effect by the railroads, the operators have 
been able to get the open top cars needed to transport the 
volume of coal required to overcome the shortages.”’ 

President Wentz of the Coal Association said: 

“The country has been saved from the disastrous possibility 
of a soft coal shortage this winter. For that it has the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads to thank 
for wholehearted co-operation with the operators in what 
has been a tremendous task. 

“It is gratifying, at the same time, to remark the steady 
drop in prices of soft coal at the mines, wherever prices have 
been high.” 

As indicating the further improvement of the coal situation 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on November 15 issued 
a further amendment to Service Order No. 20, effective at 
midnight of Tuesday, November 16, which has the effect of 
releasing the territory west of the Mississippi river from the 
use of open top cars preferentially for loading of coal. It 
also permits carriers east of the Mississippi river to use all 
flat bottom gondola cars for loading of commodities generally 
as well as coal. Order No. 20 had extended the territory 
within which open-top cars were to be used preferentially for 
coal to the Rocky Mountains. 

Inasmuch as recent reports indicate continued reduction 
in car shortage and consequent easier condition with respect 
to car supply, increased opportunity is presented for a selec- 
tion to be made of cars which are moving on Car Service 
Division Orders, or under equalization arrangements, says a 


- circular issued in the Car Service Division. 


“Railroads handling cars under equalization arrangements 
will not force cross movements upon others, or attempt to 
forward cars obviously out of route, merely for the purpose 
of disposing of individual cars but in disposing of excess 
cars will forward them strictly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Car Service Rules. It is essential that par- 
ticular attention be paid to the handling of cars in accordance 
with Car Service Rule 3 E. All roads are expected to accept 
cars under the provisions of this rule in a broad and liberal 
manner in the interests of getting equipment relocated as 
has been directed by resolutions of the executives. 

“Equalization indebtedness as between individual roads. 
may be considered automatically cancelled as of the dat 
when roads refuse to accept such cars by types or classes 
except under the Car Service Rules. When, however, assis 
tance in car supply is necessary and will result from requir- 
ing equalization, such arrangements will be automaticall\ 
restored as provided in Circular CSD-85, the count to begin 
as of date of request.” 


It Is Up To tHe Pustic.—Nothing would more quickly start the 
movement for better distribution facilities than that business, 
manufacture, industry, commerce, finance, in all their several 
branches make and encourage investment in railroad securities of 
money that is looking for safe, permanent earning position—of 
course, after having in all cases satisfied one’s self of the sound- 
ness of that particular railroad fundamentally —Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 











A. R. A. Institutes Claim Prevention Campaign 


~ Available Means of Reducing Freight Loss and Damage 
Payments Considered at Chicago Meeting 


HE First Freight Claim Prevention Congress, called by 
T R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 

Association to: first, promote freight claim prevention 
efforts on inactive lines; second, increase the effectiveness of 
freight claim prevention efforts on active lines; and third, 
co-ordinate efforts of individual lines into a general claim 
prevention movement, was held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
on November 15 and 16. 

Increased co-operation as the best means of reducing 
freight claims was the keynote of the meeting. Increased co- 
operation between the carriers, between the various depart- 
ments of each railroad, between the shippers and the car- 
riers and even between the manufacturers of railroad equip- 
ment and shipping containers and the railroads was advo- 
cated in many of the papers presented and in practically 
all of the discussion. 

The need for educational work among the employees 
handling freight with a view to re-establishing their morale, 
broken as a result of the World War, and the necessity for 
improving the type of worker employed for stowing and 
trucking in railroad terminals were also emphasized by many 
of those participating in the discussions. 

The interest displaved in this expansion of claim pre- 
vention work was manifested by the fact that the attendance 
totaled 284, the meeting rooms being filled throughout the 
sessions with representatives of the operating, traffic and 
claim departments of a large number of lines. 


President Aishton’s Address 


In opening the congress, R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, told how the freight loss and 
damage liabilities of the railways were seriously depleting 
their revenues, saying in part: 

“I have here some figures that were published in the 
Railway Age which should receive the most careful consid- 
eration of all of you gentlemen. What the figures show— 
and I have checked up these statistics and as usual the 
Railway Age is dead right on them—in the year 1914, there 
were $32,376,000 paid out by railroads for loss and damage; 
in 1917—+three years later, there were $35,000,000 paid out 
for loss and damage with a very slight increase in the num- 
ber of tons handled, but with practically the same freight 
earnings in 1918—that was the first year of Government con- 
trol of railroads and while that possibly may not be re- 
sponsible for this large amount, it is rather significant—the 
freight handled was about the same as that of 1917, but the 
payments for loss and damage to freight jumped up to 
$55,000,000—an increase of 58 per cent over 1917 and 71 
per cent over 1914. But, continuing further, when you come 
to 1919, the freight movement was less than in 1918 and less 
than it was in 1917, yet the freight loss and damage pay- 
ments increased in that year to $104,244,000, and that’s the 
reason you are here. That’s the reason the railway executives 
and the Executive Committee got behind this movement. 

“Take out of every dollar the railroads receive for freight 
—in other words, their earnings for handling freight and 
for the year 1914 they paid back to the shipper for loss 
and damage to freight, 1.63 cents ard in 1919 out of every 
dollar that was taken in—and a depreciated dollar, at that 
—there were 3.67 cents paid back to the shipper. Now, the 
shipper didn’t want to sell those goods to you, but what he 
is interested in is getting his freight moved expeditiously 





and as economically as possible and in as first-class condi- 
tion as possible from the point delivered to destination. 
After a legitimate claim has been presented, he wants you 
to remove as much red tape as possible and pay him as 
promptly as possible. When you do that, you will have every 
shipper in the country on your side and he will help you in 
every way possible. 

“While you are doing this work, take the shipper into your 
confidence, call him into your committee meetings and 
consult with him about anything that affects him. Let him 
have full knowledge of what you are doing and anything that 
affects shippers in particular. Let him know what you are 
doing—take him into your confidence and reach an agree- 
ment with him if you can before action is taken, and if 
you will do that, yeu will find the shipper will come three- 
fourths of the way. 

“The shipper is vitally interested in freight rates, and the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to fix certain 
net earnings in certain territories and amongst certain groups 
of railroads. In fixing these earnings loss and damage enters 
into that computation, and therefore, shippers are just as 
much interested, if not more interested, than the railroads are 
in the elimination of all the expense we may call useless and 
avoidable. So, just keep that in your mind and also keep in 
mind this, that the Government of the United States, by the 
Transportation Act, today is responsible for the revenues of 
these railroads, and being responsible for the revenues, they 
are also going to be very much more inquisitive as to the ex- 
penses that enter into this, because if they have to provide the 
means, it is reasonable to assume that they are going to be 
quite inquisitive as to the various disbursements made by the 
railroads.” j 


H. C. Barlow’s Address 


Mr. Aishton was followed on the program by H. C. Bar- 
low, traffic director of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
who said in part: 

“A large proportion of the damage occurring in transit can 
and should be avoided. It is the duty of the shipper to de- 
liver goods to the carrier properly marked and in sych con- 
tainers as will carry the goods with reasonable safety to the 
point of destination. To this end the carriers have promul- 
gated certain rules and regulations which are intended to, 
and do, in large measure, surround the transaction with rea- 
sonable precaution. Where shippers fail to reasonably con- 
form to regulations of this nature it is the opinion of a large 
number of shippers that the carriers should refuse the goods, 
rather than accept them and take the chance of damage which 
may follow. If this does not seem to be a desirable method 
to pursue then the carriers might profitably pursue a system 
of education among shipping clerks, that is to say, where any 
house persistently delivers goods in improper containers or 
improperly marked, the shipping clerk of that house should be 
visited in a friendly spirit in an effort to bring about that 
active co-operation which must exist to get satisfactory 
results. 

. “It should be borne in mind that locomotive power is now 
perhaps four times greater than that used 20 years ago. Again 
the introduction of the automatic coupler has made possible 
rough handling of cars in switching service, which was not 
possible when the coupling had to be made by hand and, in 
my opinion, the rough handling of cars in yards is account- 
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able in no small measure for much of the damage to property 
in transit. 

“We all know that a general cause of freight losses has been 
the falling down of the moral fibre of the people during the 
great war—when life becomes cheap, property, of course, be- 
comes of very little value. The war is over and the railroads 
are in the hands of their owners, and we earnestly hope that, 
with a little of the old-time discipline, downright stealing 
will be reduced to the minimum. 

“One of the great elements which has made pilferage pos- 
sible is the slow movement of freight in transit, and the leav- 
ing of cars of merchandise in outside yards awaiting unload- 
ing at inbound freight houses or transfer stations. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the freight service 
time from Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., say to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is no faster today and perhaps slower than 
in 1866, about the close of the Civil War. By this I mean 
the schedule time. I am firmly convinced that if we could 
have our merchandise trains speeded up and kept in con- 
tinuous movement it would eliminate a large portion of the 
stealing. 

“Let the carriers effect a plan for the loading of freight in 
such manner as will keep it from being crushed, route the 
same in such manner as will avoid needless transfers, elim- 
inate leaky roofs, keep the merchandise trains moving, avoid 
setting out cars subject to pilferage in outside yards or at di- 
vision points, mend broken doors, improper hangings and 
lockings, and in my opinion claims for loss and damage will 
be greatly reduced.” 


The Duty of Carriers in 
Claim Prevention Work 


The discussion at the first day’s session of the conference 
was directed to the carriers’ duty to the public to minimize 
transportation failures, the carriers’ duty to themselves and 
to each other to conserve their resources by safe and economi- 
cal operation to the end that the properties, the service and the 
personnel may share the benefits, and the economic waste in- 
volved in so much loss and damage of freight. 

J. B. Baskerville, chairman of the Cause and Prevention 
Committee of the American Railway Association, in speaking 
at the first session, referred to the losses consequent upon 
transportation failures which cannot be reckoned in dollars 
and cents, such as loss of labor and material which have gone 
into the article diverted from its intended use and the dis- 
ruption of the business routine frequently requiring substitu- 
tions and makeshifts for which loss a money payment does not 
compensate and which the claimant cannot recover. 

“The freight claim situation in the past,” Mr. Baskerville 
said, “has been the point of most acute contact between the 
public and the carriers, and this contact can be softened and 
made mutually helpful by an understanding of each other's 
problems, a frank recognition of each other’s rights and the 
fair and square acceptance by each of his own burdens and 
responsibilities. While the carriers are operated individually, 
their duty to the public is collective, and the shortcomings of 
one of course reflects upon the whole. Hence, claim preven- 
tion while prosecuted on the individual line should be so 
carried on as to have its proportionate weight and effect upon 
the whole transportation problem.” 


Duty of Carriers to the Shipping Public 


J. F. Horrigan 
Freight Claim Agent, Southern Pacific 


The following are abstracts of several of the papers pre- 
sented at the four sessions of the congress and show in gen- 
eral the trend of the discussion: 

The duty of the carrier to the shipper in connection with 
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handling his freight is not fulfilled by the prompt payment 
of a freight claim presented for any loss or damage to the 
shipment in the course of transportation. There is a further 
obligation on the part of the carrier to transport such freight 
safely so that it will reach the consignee in the same good 
condition that it was in when delivered by shipper to carrier. 
Failure in this respect results in an indirect loss to the shipper 
over and above the amount of money covered by the claim 
for reimbursement in that a dissatisfied customer often at- 
tributes the condition of the freight to the fault of the shipper 
and as a result will make future purchases from other con- 
cerns. : 

In the conduct of a business as large as a railroad where 
freight passes through so many hands and grades of employees, 
even with all of the safeguards surrounding it, there will still 
be a certain amount of loss and damage, but, as a majority 
of freight loss and damage is due to the man failure, that is, 
failure of railway employees to carry out existing instruc- 
tions covering handling of freight, the carriers should not 
dismiss the subject on the theory that if the freight is damaged 
in transit and a claim is presented and paid, the shippers 
should be satisfied. They should go further and supervise 
the handling in such a way that the major part of the loss 
and damage which is in the hands of the carriers themselves 
to correct will be corrected. In other words, we must take 
some decided action to reduce this annoyance and not feel 
that it is cheaper to pay claims than to prevent them. 

The obligations of railroads as common carriers to the 
public are such that even a partial fulfillment of them would 
seem to make it improper for any road to be wholly classed 
as “inactive” with respect to the subject before this congress. 
We know that some have made special efforts to increase 
their efficiency by intensifying their supervision and enforc- 
ing rules that have been promulgated. It is hoped that all 
iines will join in a combined effort to put into effect such 
reforms as may be necessary, not only to check freight losses, 
but to reduce them to the lowest possible minimum consistent 
with practical operation. 


Duty of the Carriers to 


Themselves and to Each Other 


A. R. McNitt 
Freight Claim Agent, Union Pacific 


Loss of, and damage to, freight, resulting from negligence 
or failure to provide reasonable means to prevent, repre- 
sents nothing less than deliberate waste. Such disregard for 
means to protect property entrusted to the care of railroads 
cannot be too severely condemned and if not remedied will 
result in magnifying actual or fancied grievances to a de- 
gree where it will become a serious factor to contend with 
in any efforts that are made to strengthen public confidence, 

The monetary consideration alone should be sufficient to 
attract the attention of the railroad management and empha- 
size the importance of immediate action to arrest freight 
losses due to causes of a preventable nature and especially 
where that is now possible of accomplishment by utilizing 
the means afforded through their regular organization. P 


Duty of Each Carrier to Itself 


It is the duty of a carrier to serve the public with the ut- 
most degree of efficiency and thereby fulfill its obligations 
in the handling of business so earnestly solicited. To do 
this it is not only necessary to furnish adequate facilities 
for the receiving, transporting and delivering of freight but 
proper protection of it as well. To be assured of reason- 
able efficiency in the matter of protecting freight, it is nec- 
essary to analyze claims, exception reports and all other 
sources of information reflecting causes of loss or damage 
and then apply the necessary corrective measures. To a 
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very great extent this is possible of accomplishment through 
the regular organization of an operating department but a 
systematic method must be devised by which causes can be 
located, responsibility fixed and corrective or disciplinary 
action applied in all cases consistent with the offence. This 
will assist in establishing not only a low minimum of pre- 
ventable causes but to a large extent reduces those now 
classified as “unknown” or “unlocated.” A prevention or- 
ganization should be provided that will afford all employees 
an opportunity for a free and restricted interchange of ideas. 
This will create and maintain interest in prevention work, 
develop new ideas and methods and also serve as an advis- 
ory cabinet to supervising officials from which the latter can 
obtain first-hand knowledge of existing conditions that would 
be impossible to secure in as prompt, complete and reliable 
a manner by any other means. 


Inter-Related Duty of Each Carrier to Other Carriers 


Considering the large proportion of revenue derived from 
inter-road traffic, it follows that the individual carrier must 
be concerned in any assistance it can render other carriers 
in the protection of freight during its transportation to the 
ultimate destination and cannot consider itself as aloof or 
standing alone in rendering all possible assistance to per- 
fect the service on the through movement. Therefore, all 
lines should consider themselves as in duty-bound to report 
known irregularities to another carrier at fault and give 
the same consideration to such reports when received as they 
would to their own, thus working towards the establishment 
and maintenance of uniform practices and rules. 


Financial Loss Incurred by 
Carriers and Shippers 


C. C. Glessner, 
General Freight Claim Agent, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Reports compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
are our authority for the statement that in the adjustment of 
loss and damage claims the cost of loss and damage to freight 
for “Class 1” railroads increased from $23,346,000 in 1916, 
to $55,700,000 in 1918, and to $106,800,000 in 1919. The 
percentage of increase of the average of 1918 and 1919 
over the average of the four years 1914 to 1917 is 168.1 per 
cent. The percentage of loss and damage to freight revenue 
increased from 9/10 of one per cent in 1916 to a fraction 
over 3 per cent in 1919, and the railroads’ loss and damage 
expenditures per ton of freight carried rose from 1.07 cents 
per ton in 1916 to 5.37 cents per ton in 1919, 

The loss and damage expenditures in 1919 equalled a cash 
dividend of 4 per cent on two and a half billions of dollars, 
or in other words the causes which result in loss and damage 
claims cost the carriers in one year as much as the Baltimore 
fire of 1904, which wiped out the entire business district of 
that city, or in the last three years they equalled the amount 
paid for such a calamity as the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire in 1906. Loss and damage to freight in 1919 
equalled a rental of $45 per car annually on all f reight cars 
in service on all railroads today (2,350,000 freight cars). 

The force and meaning of the foregoing remarks cannot 
be weakened by alleging that a considerable portion of the 
great increase of 358 per cent in 1919 over 1916 is due to 
the higher prices of 1919; a part of this increase is due 
to that cause, but when it comes to the increase of nearly 
100 per cent in loss and damage claim payments in 1919 
compared with 1918, increased commodity prices can hardly 
be used in any measure as an explanation, since the United 
States Department of Labor figures show an increase in 
prices in 1919 as compared with 1918 of no more than 8 
per cent. ; 

It is the desire of the Cause and Prevention Committee 
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that every line member of the American Railway Associa- 
tion will organize an. active campaign for claim prevention, 
and we would suggest that we adopt as our slogan, “Cut loss 
and damage in half. It can be done.” 


Effectiveness of Carriers’ 
Existing Organizations 


F, W. H. O’Meara, 
Freight Claim Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


The measure of success of the organizations now in exist- 
ence for the purpose of prevention of freight loss and damage 
may be said to depend upon: 

1. The thoroughness and promptness with which the 
Freight Claim Departments analyze and bring to light the 
causes of freight loss or damage and the degree of care used 
in making specific those causes to enable the application 
of proper preventive measures. The more a respon- 
sibility is definitely fixed for these causes by the data fur- 
nished by the Freight Claim Departments, the greater will be 
the result. 

2. The adoption of the needed remedies by the railroad 
departments involved, including such expenditures as are 
shown to be required and as would at the same time be justi- 
fied. 

3. The concentration by the organizations now in exist- 
ence for the prevention of freight loss and damage upon the 
conditions that may change from time to time that contribute 
most largely to this expense. Take, for example, at the 
present time the item of defective equipment, mostly leaky 
cars. If the Chesapeake & Ohio can be used as a fair 
average in this respect, the carriers at the present time are 
paying out at least 20 per cent of the total loss and damage 
due to this cause. Another item is the damage, whether 
located or unlocated, which is largely due to the rough han- 
dling of the cars, particularly in hump yards. Approxi- 
mately, according to the Chesapeake & Ohio record, 25 per 
cent of the total loss and damage expense each month is 
attributable to this cause. Concentration by the machinery 
set up by the claim prevention organizations upon such cases 
as mentioned and which are contributing so largely to this 
expense cannot fail of the desired results. Another item 
that may be mentioned in this connection is that at the present 
time, due to the almost general decline in market values, the 
importance of a reasonable and prompt handling of traffic, 
subject to these changes, should be stressed by these or- 
ganizations of all carriers. 

4. The full co-operation of the shipping public to be 
fostered by the recognition by the carriers of their respon- 
sibility for the proper and prompt handling of freight that 
is delivered to them for transportation. If co-operation is 
desired it must be full and complete upon the part of all those 
concerned, and if the carriers are to realize the benefits from 
a full co-operation on the part of the shippers, they must 
handle their traffic efficiently. 

5. The expansion of direct investigation and supervision 
on the ground of conditions that cause freight loss of dam- 
age, and the employment of sufficient and capable men for 
the purpose. The advantage of the employment by carriers 
of capable outside men to study and locate causes of freight 
loss and damage is not only in the obtaining of better in- 
formation than can be done otherwise, but the contact of 
these men with the shipping public and the carriers’ em- 
ployees concerned, has or should have a far reaching effect. 

6. The maintenance of interest to the maximum by the 
different units of the organization and employees ‘generally 
in the prevention of freight loss or damage by publicity and 
exchange of information pertinent to this situation. I have 
in mind such publicity as the minutes of prevention meet- 
ings, the use of employees’ magazines and other similar pub- 
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lications, the regular issuance of claim prevention bulletins 
by the Freight Claim Departments, and furthermore the 
issuance of letters of commendation where deserved. 

7. The publication by the Freight Claim Departments 
of claim statistics in such a manner as to show as nearly as 
possible in comparative form the records of operating divi- 
sions or individual stations in matters pertaining to freight 
loss or damage. 

Fundamentally it might be said that there are only two 
requisites to the degree of success of the existing organiza- 
tions to prevent freight loss and damage. One devolves upon 
the Freight Claim Departments and the organizations in con- 
nection therewith to systematically and promptly bring to 
the attention of those who have in charge the correction of 
conditions that cause this loss or damage. The other is 
the application by the carriers’ departments concerned of the 
measures that are needed to correct these conditions, and in 
this connection it is my opinion that the larger contributing 
causes, and which may be termed as applying generally in 
the movement of traffic, should be brought directly by the 
Freight Claim Departments to the attention of the chief op- 
erating officer of the railroad. 


Methods of Utilizing 
Established Organizations 


F. W. H. O’Meara 
Freight Claim Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio 


There cannot be too much co-operation between bureaus 
or other organizations for the purpose of preventing freight 
loss and damage, if we hope to get the maximum results in 
the control of freight loss or damage. Speaking specifically, 
first, to the Weighing Bureaus. There should be full use 
of the experience and data in possession of these bureaus. 
Accuracy of scales and weighing methods, particularly of 
such bulk freight as coal, is very essential in the prevention 
of claims and loss. The Inspection Bureaus can also be made 
a big factor in the control of this situation. They can be of 
particular assistance in the policing of marking and pack- 
ing, adequacy of containers, inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables, etc., locating methods of carload shipments with re- 
spect to the application of the M. C. B. Loading Rules, and 
inspection of damaged shipments at large terminals for all 
carriers. 


Other Papers and Discussions 


J. D. Shields, freight claim agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, in discussing the economic waste in the coun- 
try’s products resulting from freight loss and damage, called 
attention to the fact that these losses in 1919, amounting 
to $107,000,000, do not represent the whole value of the 
commodities lost or damaged nor the entire loss to the pub- 
lic, since there must also be considered the wasted efforts 
of the army of men that produced this great volume of 
goods. In directing this reform the railroads should not 
measure their activities by the amount of their loss and 
damage expenditures alone, but should give due considera- 
tion to the tremendous economic waste, he said. 

Joe Marshall, freight claim agent of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas of Texas, presented a paper on employees’ co- 
operation, offering several plans by means of which the em- 
ployees might be interested in claim prevention work. One 
plan, Mr. Marshall said, was to create a general claim pre- 
vention committee composed of the heads of each of the de- 
partments handling freight, to which committee district and 
divisional committees, made up of the representatives of each 
branch of service on each division, would report. Mr. Mar- 
shall also outlined several methods of educating employees, 
among which are the following: 
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Special articles in railroad magazines by employees, where 
possible. 

Monthly letters to particular classes of employees on claim 
prevention, and letters by agents showing what was done during 
the previous month in the interest of claim prevention. 

Periodical meetings of station forces to discuss handling of the 
business of their station to save claims, as well as to suggest 
subjects for the district meetings or develop subjects received 
from them—publishing these findings. 

Preparation of papers on special subjects for discussion at 
meetings. 

Illustrated circulars taken from photographs distributed with 
the Freight claim department’s mail or by the superintendents. 

Suggestion cards filled out by employees and mailed to head- 
quarters. 

Information circulars to the men in each class of service. Such 
circulars provide talking points for the men. 

Sending form letters to new men entering the service to start 
them right from a prevention standpoint. 

Annual passes for committeemen, who are men selected for 
their interest and who will do missionary work among their 
co-workers. 

H. M. Moore, freight claim agent of the Southern Pacific, 
Louisiana Lines, discussed the best methods for the ex- 
change of information and the establishment of practices 
between interested lines to correct conditions creating claims. 

Mr. Baskerville closed the meeting with a paper on the 
means of utilizing the Committee on Cause and Prevention 
of the Freight Claim Division of the American Railway 
Association for the exchange of information and for the 
co ordination of claim prevention activities. 


Departmental Co-ordination on Each Line 
C. H. Dietrich 


Freight Claim Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Departmental co-ordination so far as it applies to the 
work of our claim prevention organizations represents the 
harmonious or reciprocal relationship between various de- 
partments of our transportation organizations, which will 
affect in any way the loss and damage situation. My per- 
sonal observation has been that the greater proportion of our 
claim prevention bureaus, as they are organized at present, 
throw the bulk of the responsibility and a considerable part 
of the actual work on to the Freight Claim Department, and 
there seems to have been a tendency heretofore to give too 
little consideration to the suggestions and recommendations 
made by claim prevention bodies looking toward the elimina- 
tion of ¢laim causes that our investigations and studies have 
convinced us are responsible for many of our principal 
troubles. I believe it is a well settled question that has been 
fully demonstrated by some of the most efficient prevention 
organizations actively functioning today, that in order to se- 
cure the best results in this work, not one or two but all de- 
partments of a transportation company must lend their efforts 
and maintain an all year around interest in prevention work, 
and to do this they must all be represented on and take an 
active part in the claim prevention organization maintained 
on the various lines. The Freight Claim Agent and his staff 
must always remain the moving spirit in this work, for it is 
from his department that practically all information and 
freight claim statistics emanate on which the prevention 
bureau depends to guide it in its efforts. Furthermore, the 
Freight Claim Agent’s close contact with all claims received, 
quite naturally provides him with valuable material with 
which he may feed the prevention bureau that they would 
perhaps be unable to secure otherwise. With sufficient in- 
formation, properly classified and analyzed, your claim pre- 
vention organization should be in a position to determine the 
principal causes, together with the more important commodi- 
ties that are responsible for the bulk of their claim payments, 
for when this is correctly ascertained, the co-ordination of the 
various departments can be intelligently directed toward the 
actual elimination of your most fruitful causes. 
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The Society of Railway Financial Ofhcers 


Report of Interesting Fourteenth Annual Meeting Held at 
Richmond, Va., November 10 to 12 


the railway financial officers’ work and consideration 

of the broad aspects of the financial officers’ function 
were combined in a somewhat unusual fashion in the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the Society of Railway Financial 
Officers at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va., on Novem- 
ber 10 to 12. The meeting of the railway treasurers and 
other financial officers was characterized by a large attend- 
ance, by the calibre of the papers read and by a lively and 
fruitful discussion of these papers. The sessions were pre- 
sided over by the president of the society, H. R. Wheeler, 
treasurer of the Boston & Maine. 

The meeting was welcomed to Richmond by the mayor of 
that city, George Ainslie. 

The morning session on Wednesday was addressed also by 
Governor Davis of Virginia. Mr. Davis spoke on the defla- 
tion policy of the Federal Reserve Board and criticized it 
severely. 

“The farmers are dissatisfied with the present trend of 
affairs, manufacturing is at a stand-still and bread lines may 
result from this disastrous plan of deflation,” he said. 

“Our ideas of government must expand,” he also declared. 
“The best way to remedy conditions would be by instructions 
from the Federal Reserve Board to member banks that they 
lend money only for uses in the legitimate channels of busi- 
ness and not for speculation, such as has advanced the ‘call 
money’ rates on Wall Street.” 

In his speech the governor declared that the railroads were 
a fundamental factor in the nation’s life, and that they have 
recently received consideration in legislation by Congress in 
the way of increased rates and should now exert their influ- 
ence on behalf of other fundamental factors, agriculture and 
industry. In conclusion he asked the support of the conven- 
tion in the alleviation of conditions which threaten disaster, 
for, he said, one branch of activity cannot prosper unless 
others do. 

The afternoon session was addressed by John M. Miller, 
president of the First National Bank of Richmond. Mr. 
Miller spoke on the “Attitude of the Public Toward the Rail- 
road.” On the following morning he again spoke for a few 
minutes and answered Governor Davis’ criticisms relative to 
the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
afternoon session was also addressed by T. H. B. McKnight, 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, who spoke on 
“Personality in Business.” A paper read by John T. Reid, 
treasurer of the Atlantic Coast Line at this session entitled 
“Surrender of Claim for Order Notify Shipments Delivered 
Without Surrender of Bill of Lading” is briefly abstracted 
below. 

Thursday’s session was addressed by F. H. Hamilton, 
treasurer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, who read a paper 
entitled “Practices Under Federal Order No. 30.” Follow- 
ing the reading of his paper, Mr. Hamilton introduced the 
following resolution which was adopted by the convention: 


[) the ait of the handling of the detailed problems of 


“The Society of Railway Financial Officers, in annual meeting 
assembled at Richmond, hereby recommends to the Association 
of Railway Executives that it take action in some way to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


Wuereas, The present method of settling adjusted balances by 
separate draft for the balance of each class of traffic as ascertained 
involves a great deal of unnecessary collecting through banks, in 
many cases the balance on one account being a debit and the bal- 
ance on another account being a credit, and causes in many in- 
stances the payment of money between carriers when it is not 
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really due and makes it necessary to carry a larger working bal- 
ance than would otherwise be necessary. 

; THEREFORE, be it resolved, that until a. general clearing house 
for settling all inter-company accounts is established, all adjusted 
(agreed) balances between any two roads, including debits arising 
under the “Denver Plan” and under rule 255, should be consol- 
idated into one account to be settled at a certain time each month 
by draft of the creditor company for the resulting net balance. 


_A paper was read at this session by T. W. Mathews, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Seaboard Air Line on the ‘“Prepara-' 
tion of Checks and Payment of Wages by Division Paymas- 
ters.” Mr. Mathews’ paper will appear in fairly complete 
form in an early issue of the Railway Age. 

The afternoon session was addressed by Eppa Hunton, Jr., 
president of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. Mr. 
Hunton discussed the relations between the railways and the 
public. He pointed out that the good-will of the public is in 
a large measure in the hands of the employee who comes in 
contact with the shipper or passenger. He also commented 
at some length on the Transportation Act and expressed his 
opinion that it was second only to the Federal Reserve Act in 
being the most constructive piece of legislation passed for 
several years. , 

This session was also addressed by A. B. Jones, local treas- 
urer of the Chicago & North Western, who spoke on the 
“Safeguarding and Transmitting of Railway Collections.” 
An abstract of Mr. Jones’ paper is given below. Tames Y. 
Yates, assistant treasurer of the Grand Trunk, also read a 
paper on the “Railways of Canada,” which gave a historical 
study of the transportation systems of that country. 

The Friday morning session was addressed by A. F. Bay- 
field, treasurer of the Lehigh Valley. Mr. Bayfield’s paper 
entitled “Selling Stock to Employees on the Installment Pay- 
ment Plan” is given on another page of this issue. ; 

The annual dinner on Thursday evening was addressed 
by Douglas S. Freeman, editor of the News Leader of Rich- 
mond. 

Abstracts of two of the papers follow. As noted above, one 
of the other papers appears elsewhere in this issue and a 
fourth will be published later. 


Settlement of Claims for Order Notify Shipments 
Delivered Without Surrender of Bill of Lading 


The paper on this subject, by John T. Reid, treasurer of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, said in part: 

The ownership of an “order notify” shipment is in the 
holder in due course of the original bill of lading. The de- 
livery of an “order notify” shipment by a carrier without re- 
quiring the surrender of the original bill of lading properly 
indorsed is made only at its peril, and for such deliveries, 
the carrier should protect itself. The rules now generally in 
force, which were recommended by a committee of the Society 
of Railway Financial Officers, and which are substantially a 
continuation of the rules in effect during federal control, pro- 
vide for such protection by requiring the deposit of a certified 
check for an amount equivalent to 125 per cent of the invoice 
value, or the filing of a surety bond, with surety acceptable to 
the treasurer of the carrier, in an amount twice the amount 
of the invoice value, or under a blanket surety bond. If de- 
livery is made without surrender of the bill of lading, the 
carrier incurs a liability to the holder in due course of the 
original bill of lading. Claims for payment for an order 


notify shipment delivered without surrender of bill of lading 
should be accompanied by the bill of lading properly en- 
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dorsed, or by evidence satisfactory to the carrier that the 
original bill of lading has been lost or destroyed, and that the 
claimant is the owner thereof; in the event that the bill of 
lading has been lost or destroyed, the carrier, before paying 
claim, should require protection by an indemnity bond, with 
acceptable surety in an amount twice the amount of the in- 
voice value, the same amount of the surety which is required 
for the delivery without surrender of the bill of lading. Loss 
and damage claims are usually filed with the freight claim 
agent and a claim for a shipment delivered without surrender 
of the bill of lading should likewise be filed with him as he 
has the machinery for investigating claims and such claim is 
in the nature of a loss and damage claim; the bond, however, 
should be submitted to and approved by the treasurer of the 
carrier in the same manner as a bond for delivery without 
surrender of the bill of lading. 

Consignors making order notify shipments usually attach 
the original bill of lading, endorsed, to a draft drawn on the 
notify party, depositing the draft for collection and the loss 
or miscarriage thereafter in the mails is the most prolific cause 
for the bills of lading being lost or delayed. Every reasonable 
facility consistent with sound business principles should be 
extended by the carrier to the owner of the bill of lading for 
remedying its loss. A practical method is for an acceptable 
surety bond to be filed with and in favor of the destination 
carrier providing for the delivery of the shipment to the order 
of the owner of the bill of lading, who can make a draft, 
with the order attached on the person to whom he desires the 
delivery made, and the agent of the carrier after receiving 
authority from the treasurer can make the delivery on sur- 
render of the order properly endorsed. If there is any doubt 
in the mind of the agent as to the genuineness of the order he 
can require the exhibit of the paid draft or other satisfactory 
evidence. This method will enable the owner of the bill of 
lading to obtain settlement for the shipment more properly 
than by claim. If the shipment has already been delivered 
proper adjustment can generally be made and the transaction 
terminated. 


Safeguarding and Transmitting of Railway Collections 


Arthur B. Jones local treasurer of the Chicago & North 
Western, in his paper on this subject said in part: 

To best accomplish the safeguarding and transmitting of 
railway collections, and to make them quickly available for 
use by the railway company, treasurers should put into the 
hands of agents definite and complete rules of procedure, for 
it is almost as important that rules regarding the money of 
the company be governed by such instructions as it is that 
operation of trains be so governed. 

As we cannot force compliance through the various forms 
of discipline available to the operating officer we must hit 
upon the best manner of issuing instructions. Circulars of 
the ordinary sort are often hastily read, if at all, and rarely 
preserved. First, a book of instructions covering all financial 
affairs at stations should be issued by the treasurer and, for 
additional force and effect, bear the approval of the presi- 
dent. Thereafter, additions and changes should be printed 
upon paper of the same size as the pages in the book and be 
issued to agents with instructions to insert them in their proper 
place in the book. This provides complete instructions at all 
times and is available to all concerned, including the new or 
ambitious subordinate. 

And this reminds me that I have sometimes wished that we 
in the financial department might have the further and auto- 
matic means for safety which obtains in the operation of 
trains—such as the interlocking devices, particularly the de- 
rail—so that even though a rule might be disregarded, dis- 
aster would be avoided. We frequently, however, find those 
handling money running past the caution signal and the home 
signal, and on through open switches, leaving us to repair the 
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damage as best we can. Much honor awaits the financial 
officer who will invent a financial derail! 

Up to a few years ago, comparatively, payment of 
charges, including freight, was required to be made in cas 
and the cash itself sent directly to the treasurer. Gradually, 
of course, the use of checks and drafts grew to the poin 
where practically all freight charges are now thus paid, an 
it would be impracticable and undesirable, both for the car 
rier and the shipper, that currency be used. Under some con- 
ditions, too, it is well that checks, money orders and drafts be 
accepted for passenger service. When checks were taken at 
all, it was long the custom for the agent to present them to 
the local banks upon which they were drawn and receive 
cash over the counter remitting it with his other cash col- 
lections. The custom is now quite general of turning the 
station’s collections over to a local bank daily, accepting in 
lieu thereof the bank’s draft drawn on its correspondent, 
preferably in the city to which the remittances went. This 
method of doing business is beneficial to both the railway 
company and the bank. 

Mr. Jones then described various other means of effecting 
satisfactory co-operation between the railway companies and 
the banks down the line of road. He discussed also the mak- 
ing of remittances by agents and conductors and concluded 
with a reference to the proper safeguarding of frauds while 
they were in the hands of the agent. 

Due to increased passenger travel, he said, the increase in 
passenger fares and the increased activity of the “hold up 
man,” the amount of risk, particularly at large passenger sta- 
tions, has of course greatly increased and correspondingly 
greater precautions should be taken than formerly, including 
more secure safes, windows, gratings and locks and the pro- 
viding of fire arms in some cases. 


pom 


Qu. 


Election of Officers 


At the election of officers, E. L. Copeland, treasurer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was elected president; E. L. 
Rossiter, treasurer of the New York Central, first vice-presi- 
dent, and J. S. Sneyd, assistant treasurer of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, second vice-president. E. L. Copeland was 
elected to the executive committee for one year and the fol- 
lowing four for the regular two year term: E. L. Rossiter, J. 
P. Reeves, treasurer, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; D. K. Kel- 
logg, treasurer, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and 
G. K. Warner, treasurer and assistant secretary of the St. 
Louis Southwestern. The society now has 215 members. 














Photo by Keystone View Co. 


The Royal Train Meeting the Prince of Wales at Portsmouth 
on His Recent Return to England 
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November 19, 1920 


American Railway Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


HE Annual Session of the American Railway Associa- 
tion was held at the Blackstone, Chicago, on Wednes- 
day, November 17, 1920, with R. H. Aishton, presi- 

dent of the Association in the chair. Announcement was 
made that the following were elected members of the board 
of directors by letter ballot: 

E. W. Beatty, President, Canadian Pacific. 

B. F. Bush, President, Missouri Pacific. 

W. R. Scott, President, Southern Pacific, Texas-La. Lines. 

A. H. Smith, President, New York Central Lines. 

W. G. Besler, President and General Manager, 
New Jersey. 

W. H. Truesdale, President, D. L. & W. 

E. J. Pearson, President, N. Y., N. H. & H. 

J. H. Hustis, President, Boston & Maine. 

W. W. Atterbury, Vice-president, Pennsylvania System. 

Daniel Willard, President, Baltimore & Ohio. } 

Hale Holden, President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Central of 


W. B. Storey, President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

H. E. Byram, President, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

C. H. Markham, President, Illinois Central. 

C. R. Gray, President, Union Pacific System. 

N. D. Maher, President, Norfolk & Western. 

W. L. Mapother, Executive Vice-president, Louisville & Nash- 
ville. 


H. G. Kelley, President,, Grand Trunk. 

The Executive Committee reported that the membership 
of the Association at the present time consists of 716 rail- 
roads, operating 308,012 miles of road. 

On the recommendation of the Executive Committee, the 
Association passed a resolution deprecating efforts to make 
the use of the metric system in weights and measures com- 
pulsory and ratifying the action taken by the Engineering 
and Mechanical Divisions to the same’ effect. 

The Executive Committee also reported that arrange- 
ments have been made to include the American Association 
of Local Freight Agents and the several associations of Rail- 
way Surgeons throughout the country, as sections of the 
American Railway Association. 

The general committees of the various divisions reported 
on the activities of the divisions during the year and with 
few exceptions the actions taken and their recommendations 
were adopted by the association. 

Interesting addresses on the transportation problem, which 
has been presented to the railways since they were returned 
to private operation, were made by President Aishton, Colonel 
F. G. Robbins, director of the Bureau of Service of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and W. L. Barnes, executive 
manager of the association. 

Mr. Aishton pointed out that ever since the transportation 
act was passed, giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority to regulate service, the commission had made clear 
its desire that the railways themselves as far as possible should 
co-operatively handle all matters pertaining to service. The 

railways have brought about the needed co- operation between 
themselves in the rendering of freight service through the 
Car Service Division of the association, which has at all 
times benefited in its work by the counsel and support of the 
commission and its Division of Service. He praised the in- 

dividual railways for the loyal support they have given 
through the Car Service Division within recent months, and 
emphasized the fact that only by working together as they 
have can they render unnecessary the direct exercise by the 
ommission of the great powers over service given it by the 
ransportation act. “Mr. Aishton gave detailed statistics show- 
ing the great increases in efficiency of transportation which 
have been attained since the railw ays were returned to private 
ration and said that the record made by the railways in 

Av gust in rendering an average of 557 ton miles of freight 
vices per freight car daily was the best record ever made. 
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Colonel Robbins expressed the appreciation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of himself regarding the 
successful efforts which have been made by railway officers 
within recent months to improve transportation conditions. 
He said it was generally conceded that never were the rail- 
ways of the country confronted with such a complex and diffi- 
cult transportation problem as that by which they were con- 
fronted immediately after the termination of government 
control. He referred to the bad effects produced by the “out- 
law” strikes and said that the improvements in the trans- 
portation situation effected since then were the results of 
wonderful work. He believed it had been definitely proved 
that the movement of freight cars in fleets from one part of 
the country to another to meet seasonal demands for freight 
transportation in periods of emergency was a good thing when 
properly supervised. Proper supervision required adequate 
machinery, and he believed that the Car Service Division of 
the association furnished the needed machinery and that the 
Division of Service of the commission would be glad at all 
times to co-operate with it. He urged that when individual 
railways felt that there had been injustice by orders of the 
commission or the Car Service Division they should send 
representatives to Washington to present the facts regarding 
their local conditions. ‘The commission’s Division of Service, 
he stated, intends to establish agencies in various parts of 
the country to keep in touch with transportation conditions 
and to co-operate with the shippers and the railways in deal- 
ing with congestions and car shortages. He made four 
recommendations regarding the future policy of the railways: 
First, maintain the Car Service Division; second, standardize 
reports regarding shippers’ unfilled orders for cars; third, 
standardize methods of distributing cars as between the va- 
rious railways; fourth, specialize on organizations to improve 
the handling of cars at division points and stations. Since 
1908, he said, the car carrying capacity of the country had 
increased only 33 per cent, while the freight to be handled 
has increased 94 per cent. These figures show why it is so 
necessary to have better handling of cars. He believed that 
station agents if properly trained could do more than any 
other class of railway men to help the car situation by getting 
local shippers to load cars heavily, to load and unload them 
promptly, to route shipments intelligently and in other ways 
to make more efficient use of the cars available. 

Mr. Barnes said that the Car Service Division was not un- 
mindful of the difficulties met by the individual railways in 
satisfying their patrons and at the same time obeying the 
orders of the Car Service Division. The question presented 
to the railways, however, was whether they would through 
their own machinery handle the distribution of cars or fail 
to do so, and thereby make it necessary for the Interstate 
Commission to exercise fully the powers given it by the trans- 
portation act. The time had come when it was impossible 
for the railways individually to handle car service matters, 
and if as a whole they were to handle these matters them- 
selves they must do so in constant contact with the regulating 
authorities. He expressed the opinion that railway equip- 
ment never again would exceed the requirements as it did 
before 1916, and that for this reason the closest co-operation 
by the railways in handling it would always be more im- 
portant than it had been heretofore. 

The position of the Transportation division that the pres- 
ent Car Service Rules shall not be revised or any new rules 
promulgated for adoption until after the present rules shall 
have been given a fair trial by the railroads, subscribers to 
the Car Service and Per Diem Agreement, and the results 
from such a trial indicate that a revision of the rules is 
necessary, was approved by the Association. 

The next session of the Association will be held in Novem- 
ber 1921, at a place to be decided upon by the Board of 
Directors. 














Accident Bulletin 74 
Te INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued Ac- 


cident Bulletin No. 74 containing the record of collisions, 
derailments and other accidents on the railroads of the 
United States for the last quarter of 1919 and also the tabu- 
lar statements for the twelve months ending with December. 

Remarkable decreases are shown in many items, as com- 
pared with 1918. In the twelve months of the year now re- 
ported, 110 passengers, 366 employees and 41 other persons 
were killed in train accidents, and 4,549 passengers, 3,202 
employees and 124 other persons were injured; as compared 
with a record in the preceding year of 286 passengers, 554 
employees and 156 other persons killed and 4,655 passen- 
gers, 4,250 employees and 500 other persons injured. 

The comparisons of the principal items appear more fully 
in the table given below. Both in the table and in the figures 
which we have just given several items need explanation. 
The aggregate of the persons killed in train accidents (given 
above), 517, is 48 per cent less than the total in 1918; but 
the total for the earlier year was swelled by the inclusion of 
“other persons, not trespassers” killed at highway grade cross- 
ings, as occurring in train accidents. ‘Those thus classed in 
1919 number only nine, whereas in 1918 the number was 
117. Taking only the passengers and employees (including 
employees not on duty) the decrease was 43: per cent. The 
number of employees on duty killed in train accidents (359) 
is 34 per cent less than in 1918. 

The decrease in the number of passengers killed in train 
accidents calls to mind the fact that the record for 1918 in- 
cluded two of the worst disasters on record; at Ivanhoe, Ind., 
on June 22, killing 68 persons, and Nashville, Tenn., on 
July 9, killing 101. 

The combined total in our table, 6,978 killed plus 149,- 
053 injured (—156,031) is the smallest since 1910; and 
the total of killed is the smallest since 1898. The most not- 
able change contributing to this diminution is the falling off 
in the number of trespassers killed by being struck or run 
over by trains. The total under this head is less than half 
the total in 1914. For the ten years 1905-14 the average 
annual number of trespassers killed (including those killed 
in train accidents) was 5,290, as compared with 2,553 in this 
report. In an appendix the Bulletin gives these and other 
totals for each year back to 1888. The largest annual death 
roll of trespassers, 5,612, was that for the year ending June 
30, 1907. 


CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS AND TRAIN SERVICE ACCIDENTS; 
Turee YEARS. 





























1919 1918 1917 
SS eee ee re 
Passengers Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
In train accidents........ 110 4,549 286 4,655 131 4,460 
[In train service accidents. . 191 3,598 233 3,427 212 3,914 
ee ee 301 «8,147 «519—Ss«8082. Ss 343—Sts«é 374 
Employees on Duty— 
In train accidents....... 359 2,955 547 4,179 439 4,214 
In train service accidents... 1,334 33,325 2,212 42,782 2,177 48,022 
WOE Kctconwcsessees 1,693 36,280 2,759 46,961 2,616 52,236 
Tctal passengers and 
Employees on duty. 1,994 44,427 3,278 55,043 2,959 60,610 
Employees not on duty... 66 321 169 595 165 544 
Other Persons, not Tres- 
passing— 
In train accidents........ 9 61 117 433 109 473 
In train service accidents*. 1,873 5,134 1,878 5,268 2,091 5,514 
I ebb wewaw den 1,882 5,195 1,995 5,701 2,200 5,987 
Trespasserst— i 
In train accidents........ 32 63 39 67 68 76 
2,595 3,216 2,738 4,175 3,753 


In train service accidents.. 2,521 























I oe ee 2,553 2,658 3,255 2,805 4,243 3,829 
Total of the abovet... 6,495 52,601 8,697 64,144 9,567 70,970 
Non train accidents...... 483 96,452 589 110,431 520 123,835 
Grand total. .....+00- 6.978 149,053 9,286 174,575 10,087 194,805 





*Includes persons struck by trains at highway crossings. 

+A small persentage of the persons classed as trespassers represents 
employees. ; 

t Of the 52,601 persons here recorded as injured, 502 were reported by the 
railroads as having subsequently died. 
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This report is a pamphlet of 69 large pages (7 in. x 9 in.) 
and, like No. 70, for the last preceding year, contains 
great mass of details, useful and other. ‘Twenty or mor 
pages (pages 25-46) are filled with details and classifica 
tions not before published. For example, table No. 82- 
about 10 in. x 14 in.—separates miscellaneous train-servicé 
accidents into 75 classes of accidents and 19 classes of per 
sons. Here we find persons injured by coach trap doors en- 
tered under three causes. Adjusting car windows and ad 
justing caboose windows are lumped together; and of the 61 
passengers injured by such windows it is impossible to tell 
how many were in cabooses and how many were on passenger 
(sleeping, chair or common) cars. Class No. 66 is ‘Han 
dling dishes, utensils, etc., in dining or official cars.” Of th 
97 persons thus injured only one (a brakeman) apparentl) 
had no business in the culinary department. Whether hi 
was in an official car (and thus presumably had been ordered 
by the general manager to assist in carving, so that his cut 
finger was a legitimate accident) or had merely borrowed a 
hot poker from a dining car cook, does not appear. The 
tabular statement of the causes of train accidents fills eight 
pages. Under this head defects of roadway are divided into 
92 subclasses and miscellaneous causes into 72. 

In the following table the reader may make a rough com- 
parison of the money losses by train accidents in the two 
years, 1918 and 1919. The damage due to collisions was 
less in 1919 than in 1918, but that due to derailments was 
greater. The total, $22.675,820 is about eight per cent 
greater than in the preceding year. These figures, it will be 
remembered, do not include damage to freight or sums paid 
or payable on account of bodily injury to persons. 


TRAIN AccIDENTS, Twelve Montus 


1919 
Persons* Persons* 
5 r Tn- In 
oe) No. Damage? Killed jured No. Damage? Killed jured 
Comision «20. 6,904 $5,697 238 3,931 8,715 $6,811 499 4,431 
Derailments ... 15,897 15,572 375 2,979 . 13,568 12,923 90 8 
Locomotive acci- 
CE venues 674 495 43 261 514 346 42 363 
Miscellaneous... 2,121 912 29 441 1,898 874 126 566 
:, ae 25,596 $22,676 485 7,612 24,695 $20,954 957 9,338 


* Excluding trespassers. 

7 In thousands. 

The appendix to the Bulletin contains a number of tables 
showing various interesting facts. While the number of tres- 
passers killed and injured, as before noted, shows a large 
reduction, the number of persons killed or injured at high- 
way grade crossings is more than double the number in 1910; 
and since 1911 the number of persons killed has been mort 
than 1,000 each year; and the totals for 1919 are 1,784 killed, 
and 4,616 injured. 

In 1918, the latest year for which figures are available, 
one trainman in every six was injured, and one in every 160 
was killed. There are some notable changes in this column 
For many years down to 1903 the number injured, annually, 
was one in about ten or twelve. This apparent doubling of 
the ratio of danger would seem to have been due to some 
change in the basis of reporting, or in the care with which 
statistics are gathered. In the statements of the number of 
trainmen killed, there is an improvement, as was to be ex- 
pected. In the ten years 1890-1899 the average annual num- 
ber was one in 137, while in the ten years last reported 
average was one in 229. 


THE RAILROAD TAX LEvy in New Jersey for 1921 is to b 
largest in the history of the state. The total tax for 1921 
certified by the Board of Taxes and Assessments to the var 
companies, is $12,644,801.54, an increase of $1,875,445.98 over @ 
tax paid for the current year. The tax is based upon an aggreg 
valuation of $391,166,449, which is an increased valuation of © 


917,468 over 1920. 
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The Canadian Pacific has voted to contribute $50,000 to a 
fund which is being’raised for the University of Montreal. 


Engineering Council in a recent study states that of 170 
commissioners on State, public service or other regulatory 
commissions, only 6, or 3.5 per cent, of the total number are 
members of such societies as the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers or the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Robbers looted a registered transcontinental mail car on a 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy train on the night of Novem- 
ber 14 between the Union Pacific and Burlington stations, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. The thief smashed the glass in the 
mail car door as the train pulled out of the Union Pacific 
station. Transfer clerks who were at the time in the working 
mail cars were locked out by the thief, who threw ten sacks 
of mail out to a confederate and escaped. The check on con- 
tents of the sacks is not yet completed. 


Members of the San Francisco section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers were the guests of the Pacific 
Railway Club at its monthly meeting on November 18, at 
Oakland, Cal. Charles Green, assistant superintendent of 
steamers, of the Southern Pacific Company, presented a paper 
on the water transportation of American railroads, while J. J. 
Wosser, assistant superintendent of steamers, Northwestern 
Pacific, presented a paper on ferry transportation on San 
Francisco Bay. These papers, together with others on the 
program, were illustrated with stereopticon slides. 


The Railway Ticket Protective Bureau was reorganized on 
November 10 by the various territorial passenger associations. 
C. A. Fox, chairman of the Central Passenger Association, 
was elected chairman of the Bureau, and E. E. MacLeod, 
chairman of the Western Passenger Association, was elected 
secretary. H. A. Koach was reappointed to the position of 
Bureau field agent. The policy of the Bureau to make deter- 
mined efforts to eliminate all ticket scalpers and such other 
abuses as affect passenger revenues, will be vigorously re- 
sumed, 


A landslide at 26th street, Pittsburgh, Pa., last week, buried 
several tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad at that point, and 
endangered maiu-track train movement; and eight steam-shovels, 
at last accounts, were having a strenuous task in keeping the 
road open. The trouble started in a street on the top of the 
high bluff which borders the railroad, on the south side, at that 
point, necessitating the construction of a bridge 100 ft. long to 
keep street traffic moving. A considerable section of the rail- 
road’s roadbed moved northward, like a glacier, at the rate of 
10 ft. a day. Twenty-sixth street is about a mile east of the 
Union station, and preparations were made for detouring all 
main line trains by way of the Brilliant cut off and the line on 
the north side of the Allegheny river. 


The American Red Cross, through a special endowment, 
known as the “William Howard Taft Fund,” awards for the 
best first aid work among railroad men during each calendar 
year, four prizes, ranging from $25 to $100. Competition for 
these prizes is open to all holders of Red Cross first aid 
certificates, and in special cases, to others who have been 
instructed in first aid, life saving or accident prevention, and 
yet may not hold certificates. In order that these prizes be 
wisely awarded for the year 1920, the Red Cross desires that 
any meritorious instance where first aid, life saving or worthy 
accilent prevention has been performed, be reported to the 
sureau of First Aid, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., 
before December 1. 1920. 


Southern in Mississippi Changes Name 


Official announcement was made last week that the name 
of the Southern Railway Company in Mississippi has been 
changed to the Columbus & Greenville Railroad Company. 
Hereafter the operations of the company will be carried on 
under the new name, but under the supervision of the same 
officers as heretofore. 


Annual Dinner of Central Railway Club 


The Central Railway Club introduced an innovation at its 
thirty-first annual dinner by dispensing entirely with speeches 
and holding a dinner dance. This function was held on No- 
vember 11 at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y. It was 
preceded by the regular business meeting at 2 p. m., at which 
a paper on Enginehouse Organization, prepared by E. R. 
Webb, master mechanic of the Michigan Central, was read 
and discussed. 


September Earnings 


Virtually complete returns of the railroads for the month 
of September show that 207 roads, cperating 237,000 miles, 
had a net railway operating income of $79,876,655, an increase 
of only 2.8 per cent as compared with September, 1919, This 
represents a shortage of approximately $29,000,000 as com- 
pared with what the roads should earn in September to have 
a net return of 6 per cent for the year. Operating revenues 
show an increase of 23.7 per cent as compared with 1919, 
while expenses increased 27.2 per cent. 


Western Railway Club 


The November meeting of the Western Railway Club, held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on November 15, was de- 
voted to the subject of Claim Prevention. A paper was pre- 
sented by C. H. Dietrich, freight claim agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, outlining the causes of loss and dam- 
age which result in the presentation of claims and setting 
forth the purposes of the Freight Claim Prevention Congress 
called by the American Railway Association, in session on 
that and the following day at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 


Annual Meeting of the Taylor Society 


The Long Day in the Steel Industry, will be the most im- 
portant subject for discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Taylor Society, which will be held in the Engineering So- 
cieties’ building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, on 
December 3 and 4. A joint session of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers to discuss this problem, will be held on 
Friday evening. Horace B. Drury, recently with the In- 
dustrial Relations Division of the U. S. Shipping Board, will 
present a report of a recent survey of labor conditions in 
the steel mills, and William B. Dickson, vice-president of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, will present the point of 
view of the manufacturer. The sessions on Friday morning 
and afternoon will be devoted to the subject of scientific 
management in the sales department and on Saturday, Stand- 
ardization of Products will be the topic. 


Reductions of Forces 


Reductions of railroad forces by the dismissal of consid- 
erable numbers of men on short notice, particularly in shops, 


‘has been reported during the past week from many places. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, in dismissing 1,350 men at the 
Altoona shops, about 15 per cent of the total force, giving 
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the men five days’ notice, announced that this was to be 
deemed a permanent reduction in force, not a temporary 
lay-off. This move was made necessary by a reduction in 
the volume of repair work and affected all departments ex- 
cept the iron and brass foundries. About 1,500 employees 
were dismissed from shops on the Central Pennsylvania 
division of the road and 1,000 on the Philadelphia division. 
The New York Central dismissed 500 men at West Albany, 
four-fifths of these being shop men. The Boston & Albany 
has dismissed about ten per cent of the forces in its principal 
shops. The New York, New Haven & Hartford has dismissed 
considerable numbers of men in various departments. Cer- 
tain shops of the Baltimore & Ohio report dismissals of ten 
per cent of the employees. 


American Railway Development Association 


The American Railway Development Association held its 
semi-annual meeting at Chicago on November 11 and 12. The 
general sessions were marked by the commissioning of the 
president to make formal application for membership in the 
American Railway Association and by the general discussion 
and recommendations regarding publicity matters to combat 
misinformation about the railroads. 

The association recommended the following policy of pub- 
licity regarding rural relations work: 


1. Give the farmer facts and _ statistics regarding railroad operation, 
showing the ameunt of freight handled, improvement of equipment, service, 


etc, need for increased freight rates to maintain proper service and the 


relatively small effect on cost of shipping agricultural products. 

2. Work within all railroad organizations to give all railroad officials and 
employees facts regarding farm problems, and interpret farm sentiment ac- 
curately for them to aid them in solving farm problems relating to railroad 
service. ; ; 

3. Give close personal co-operation to reliable farm organizations and 
all other agencies interested in agricultural development. 

The general sessions were followed by the meetings of the 
two separate sections, agricultural and marketing—industrial, 
at which special subjects were discussed. 


Varied Freight Thefts 


In the yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Newark, N. J., 
on the morning of Sunday, November 14, a gang of thieves, with 
automobile trucks, emptied two or three cars of whiskey (in 
cases) and alcohol (in barrels). The robbers had first over- 
powered and kidnapped the single yard watchman and carried him 
off in an automobile, blindfolded, many miles. Evidently they 
worked at the cars an hour or two, or longer, without molesta- 
tion; but finally were driven off, after a pistol fight, by railroad 
and city police. To the engineman of a switching engine they 
posed as legitimate truckmen, and asked him to favor them by 
moving a car, putting on the engine at the same time a case of 
liquor: but he scented their purpose and called the police. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 12, twelve men, most of them 
railroad employees, were brought into court on charges of thefts 
of freight at the Pitcairn yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Most of them were released on bail. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., on November 3, six masked robbers, armed, 
got several thousand dollars’ worth of goods from a freight train 
-of the New York Central. 

At Macon, Ga., on November 12, nine employees of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company were indicted on charges of thefts 
of goods in transit. 


Operating Statistics for August 


The net ton miles of freight handled by the railroads during 
August were 17.1 per cent greater than for the month of 
August, 1919, according to the monthly report of operating 
statistics issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The total as reported by the commission was 42,656,000,000, 
including non-revenue freight and excluding mixed and 
special trains. The net ton miles per freight train mile were 
788 as compared with 777 in August, 1919. The percentage 
of loaded to total freight car miles was 68.1 as compared 
with 69.2 and the percentage of serviceable cars was 92.9 as 
compared with 90.9. The car miles per car day averaged 27.5 
as compared with 24.6 and the net ton miles per car day 561 
as compared with 479, while the net ton miles per loaded car 
mile averaged 30.1 as compared with 28.2. This figure ex- 
ceeds the standard of 30 tons set by the railway executives at 
their meeting in July. 
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The statistics showing the cost per freight train mile i 
selected accounts are made abnormal by the fact that some 
roads included back pay and other adjustments applying t« 
prior months in the August figures, the exact amount o 
which, the report says, is not available. 
as $2.46 as compared with $1.53 in August, 1919. 


86 cents. For the eight months ending with August th: 


average cost per freight train mile is reported as $1.94 as 


compared with $1.62 in 1919 and the cost per passenger mil 
as $1.04 as compared with 88 cents. 

The average train load of 788 tons exceeds the trainload i1 
any month during federal control. 


Highest Elevations on Principal Western Railroads 


The United States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, has published the following information regarding 
the: highest altitudes on transcontinental railroad lines, suq 
plemented with like data for the Canadian roads: 


HicHEst Points on Principat WESTERN RAiLroaps OF THE UNITED STA 
AND CANADA 
Elev a Oli 
Route* Between— (feet) Nearest station 

A. T. S. F... Kansas City, Mo., and San 7,625 Lynn, N. M. 
Francisco, Cal. 

C. M. & St. P.Chicago, Ill, and Seattle, 6,322 Donald, Mont 
Wash. 

C. B. & Q....Qmaha, Neb., and Billings, 4,747 Sparta, Wyo. 
Mont. 


D. & R. G.... Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah: ‘ 

Via Leadville, Colo......... 10,21! 

Via Gunnison, Colo........ 10,846 Marshall Pass, Cok 
Via Durango, Colo......... 10,238 Lizzard Head. 

E. P. & S. W.Santa Rosa, N. Mex., and El 040 Los Tamos, N. M 

Paso, Tex. 
Fl Paso, Tex., and Tucson, 4,746 


Tennessee Pass, Cok 


n 


Continental Divide 

Ariz. near Hachita, N. M 
+eeSt. Paul, Minn., and Seattle, 5,215 Summit, Mont. 

Vash. 

St. Paul, Minn., and Butte, 6,380 Elk 
z Mont. 
L. A. & S.L..Les Angeles, Cal., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 


Park Pass, Mont 


Vid DOGG, CEOS oa6 cies ve 6,033 Boulter, Utah. 
— Vik POOR, TMs cee cence cue 5,225 Sharp, Utah 
N. P....e0ee- St. Paul, Minn., and Seattle, 
ash.: 
Via Helena, Mont........... 5,573  Blossburg, Mont. 
Via Butte, Mont... ccceee 6,334 Homestake, Mont. 
O. S. L.....eGranger, Wyo., and Butte, 6,908 Kemmerer, Mont 
Mont. 
Granger, Wyo., and Portland, 
RN. dass 4 dearenek antics ins 6,908 Kemmerer, Mont. 
RK. Zoccccsece Chicago, Ill., and Colorado 6,899 Tiptop, Colo. 
Springs, Colo. 
Ci Tll., and Santa Rosa, 4,190 Bravo, Tex 
N. Mex. 
S. D. & A....San Diego and Calexico, Cal.. 3,660 Hipass, Cal 
BD. Weekes ~> One, Utah, and Sacramento, 7,012 Donner Pass, Cal 
Ca 


wm 


New Orleans, La., and San 5,100 Alpine, Tex 


Francisco. 


T. & P.......Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex. 4,550 Allamore, Tex. 

U. P.........Omaha, Neb., and Ogden, Utah 8,006 Sherman, Wyo. 

a ae Salt Lake City, Utah, and San 5,907 Flower Lake Tunn 
Francisco, Cal. Nev. 

C. P.........Lake Louise and Stephen..... 5,339 Stephen, B. C. 

C. N.........Geikie, Alta. and Lucerne, 3,713 Mt. Cavell, Albert 
me Se 

*The full names of the railroads are as follows: Atchiscn, Topeka & 


Santa Fe; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Denver & Rio Grande; Fl Paso & Southwestern; Great Northern; Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake; Northern Pacific; Oregon Short Line: Chicago, Rock 
Tslard & Pacific; San Diego & Arizona; Southern Pacific; Texas & Pac 
Union Pacific; Western Pacific; Canadian Pacific; Canadian National. 


Transportation to Be Keynote 
Topic at A. S. M. E. Meeting 


The importance of the transportation problem to the 
dustries of the country has led the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers to give this subject first place on the 
program of the forty-first annual meeting which will be he! 
at 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, December 7 to 
The keynote session will be held on Thursday and will 
opened with a discussion of the railroad situation by Dai 
Willard, president of Baltimore & Ohio. C. A. Morse, c! 
engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, will discuss 
the need for the proper development of railroad feede's 
General F. T. Hines will speak on waterways, and Francis 
Davis, of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, on mot 
truck transportation. 

At the afternoon meeting, the arrangement of term! 
and facilities for handling freight will be discussed by ' 
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William Barclay Parsons. Gustav Lindenthal will present 
the result of his studies of the New York terminal problem. 

On Tuesday afternoon, simultaneous sessions of the fuel 
section, the forest products section, the management section, 
and the machine shop section, will be held. On Wednesday 
afternoon, the management section, the railroad section, the 
design section and the research section will meet. On Friday 
morning, there will be a general session and meetings of the 
sections on design, textiles and power development. 

Of particular interest to railroad officers are the papers on 
The Use of Wood in Freight Car Construction, by H. S. 
Sackett (C. M. & St. P.), and on Machining Railroad Cross- 
Ties, by D. W. Edwards, to be presented at the forest prod- 
ucts session on Monday. The papers to be presented at the 
railroad session are as follows: Static Adjustment of Trucks 
on Curves, by R. K. Eksergian; Increasing Capacity of Old 
Locomotives, by C. B. Smith (B. & M.); and Modernizing 
Locomotive Terminals, by G. W. Rink (C. of N. J.). 


Oil Transportation 


A. M. Schoyer, through freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania, discussed some of the problems relating to the 
transportation of petroleum and its products at a meeting 
of the transportation group of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute at its annual meeting at Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 17. The group meeting was presided over by M. J. Gorm- 
ley. Mr. Schoyer urged the importance of thorough co- 
operation between the oil industry and the railroads and 
pointed to the excellent results which have already been 
obtained this year from co-operation. He referred particu- 
larly to the plan which has been developed to considerable 
extent by the petroleum industry of giving the railroads ship- 
ments in solid train lots. This practice was developed by 
the Northwestern region under the Railroad Administration, 
and Mr. Schoyer said the other regions were very glad to 
follow it. He pointed out, however, that better results could 
be obtained if solid trains were made up of more than 25 
cars. He said that if they are made up of 40 to 50 cars they 
would be more apt to move over the initial division as a solid 
train without delay for filling up with other cars. He also 
urged the importance of notifying the railroads in advance 
of their requirements. As illustrating the importance of the 
petroleum traffic, he said that last year the Pennsylvania 
System had handled 31% million tons of petroleum and its 
products, constituting 114 per cent of the road’s tonnage. 
This, he said, makes a traffic worth cultivating and the rail- 
roads want to do their best to solve the problem. He asked 
that the shippers criticize the railroads freely, but to their 
faces and not behind their backs, and said that some of the 
bad service of the past year has been due to the large num- 
ber of inexperienced men in the employ of the railroads. 
This condition, he said, is improving and the fact that the 
railroads have gone back to a period of competition will tend 
to better service. Also, he said, the slight letting up in the 
amount of business will tend to better handling on the part 
of the railroads. 


Union Pacific Develops New Safety Organization 


As a means of spreading the gospel of safe practice to all 
of its employees most effectively, the Union Pacific has re- 
organized its safety department. Heretofore this has con- 
sisted of a general safety agent, with three assistants, all of 
whom had concurrent jurisdiction, and also three mechanical 
safety inspectors located in the large shops. In place of this 
Organization there is now a general safety agent with five 
division safety agents and two shop safety inspectors. One 
division safety agent is assigned to each of the larger di- 
Visions with one agent covering two divisions of lighter 
tratiic. The two safety inspectors are assigned to the two 
larger shops respectively, where they will supervise all opera- 
tions with a view to promoting safety and also give safety 
lectures to each employee taken into the force before he is 
Permitted to go on duty. The personnel of this organization 
will be found in the personal news columns. 

Another innovation covering the entire Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, including the Union Pacific Railroad, the Oregon Short 
Line and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
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Company, is a safety banner contest to be carried on for a 
period of one year, at the end of which time banners will be 
awarded on the basis of safety records made under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) A banner to the system unit making 
the lowest record in casualties per one million locomotive 
miles. (2) A banner to one division on each system unit 
making the lowest casualty record per one million locomotive 
miles. (3) A banner to the one of the six large shops on the 
system, i.e. Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, Cheyenne, Poca- 
tello and Portland, making the lowest casualty record per 
100 employees. Employees of the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railroad, which is a part of the Central Division of the Union 
Pacific, will be included in this contest. These banners will 
be awarded for a period of one year and at the end of the 
year following if another system unit or division on a system 
unit or one of the large shops on the system has made a 
better record in safety than that holding the banner for the 
preceding year, it will then be entitled to the banner for the 
ensuing year. It is.expected that keen competition will be 
developed to win these banners and the result of this cam- 
paign is looked forward to with interest by the officers and 


employees of the Union Pacific System. 


National Railway Appliances Association 


Assigns Exhibit Space 
On November 8 the directors of the National Railway 
Appliances Association held a meeting in the office of the 
secretary-treasurer, Chicago, and awarded space for the ex- 
hibit to be held in the Coliseum at Chicago on March 14-17, 
1921. This award provided space for the 159 firms that had 
made application up to that time and leaves only eight per 
cent of the total space available still unassigned. The list 
of firms assigned space to date is as follows: 


A. G. A. Railway Light & Signal Company, Elizabeth, N, ti 
Adams & Westlake Company, Chicag: 

Adams Motor & Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Air Reduction Sales Company, New York City. 

Ajax Forge Company, Chicago. 

American Association of Engineers, Chicago. 

American Abrasive Metals Company, New York City. 
American Car & Foundry Company, New York City. 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Kron Scale Company, New York City. 
American Manganese Steel Company, Chicag: 
American Spike Company, New York City. 
American Steel & Wire Company, New York City. 

American Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Anchor Company, New York City. 

Armco Iron Culvert & Flume Manufacturers’ Ass’n, Middletown, Ohio. 
Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Balkwill Manganese Crossing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barrett Company, New York City. 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa 
3law-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago. 

Bryant Zinc Company, Chicago. 

Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buda Company, Chicago. 

H. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carbic Manufacturing Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central Electric Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago 

Chicago Flag & Decorating Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Malleable Castings Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company, Chicago. 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Company, Inc., New York City. 
Clark Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cleveland Railway Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cepper Clad Steel Company, Rankin, Pa. 

Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Diamond State Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pa 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago. 

Dillworth, Porter & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J. 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elliott Frog & Switch Company, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eymon Crossing Company, Marion, Ohi¢ 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company, 
Federal Signal Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Heights, Il, 


Chicago. 


Fairmont, Minn. 
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H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Friction Car Stop Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frog, Switch & Manufacturing Company, Carlisle, Pa. 

General Automatic Scale Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Gould Storage Battery Company, Chicago. 

Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 

W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. 

Hall Switch & Signal Company, Garwood, N. J. 

Hatfield Rail Joint Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 

Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind. 

Hazard Manufacturing Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. F. Hebard & Co., Chicago. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Imperial Belting Company, Chicago. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York City. 

H, W. Johns-Manville Company, New York City. 

O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Faul J. Kalman Company, Chicago. 

Kaustine Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kelly-Derby Company, Inc., Chicago. 

Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Company, Inc., New York City. 

Keuffel & Esser Company, Hoboken, N. J. 

Keystone Grinder & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lackawanna Steel Company, Lackawanna, N, Y 

Layne & Bowler Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Lehon Company, Chicago. 

Lufkin Rule Company, New York City. 

Lundie Engineering Corporation, New York City. 

M. W. Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MacLeod Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MacRae’s Blue Book, Chicago. 

Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago. 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Chicago. 

Mercury Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York City. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company-Cambria Steel] Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miller Train Control Corporation, Danville, II. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, New York City. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago, III 

Mudge & Co., Chicago. 

National Boiler Washing Company, Chicago. 

National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Indicator Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

National Lead Company, New York City. 

National Lock Washer Company, Newark, N. J. 

National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Water Main Cleaning Company, New York City. 

George P, Nichols & Brother, Chicago. 

North American Engine Company, Algona, Iowa. 

Nerthwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Ogle Construction Company, Chicago. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Okonite Company, Passaic, N, J. 

O’Malley-Beare Valve Company, Chicago. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago. 

P. & M. Company, Chicago 

Pittsburch-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, I 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York City. 

Positive Rail Anchor Company, Marion, Ind. 

Protective Signal Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colo 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

QQ. & C. Company, New York City. 

Rail Joint Company, New York City. 

Railroad Herald, Atlanta, Ga. 

Railroad Supply Company, Chicag: 


Pa. 


Railway Review, - Chicego 

Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y, 

Rawls Machine & Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Reade Manufacturing Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
Refinite Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Rensselaer Valve Company, Troy, N. Y. 
Richards-Wilecox Manufacturing Company, Aurcra, III. 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 
St. Louis rog & Switch Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Qhio. 
Signal Accessories Corporation, New York City. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Comnany, New 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chicago. 
Southern Hardware & Supply Comoany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago. 

Templeton-Kenly Company, Inc., Chicago. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Torchwell Equipment Company, Chicago. 

Track Specialties Company, New York City. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, IIl. 

Verona Tool Works, Chicago. 

Volkhardt Company, Inc., Stapleton, N. Y. 

Walls Frogless Switch & Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Waterbury Battery Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Western Electric Company, Inc., New York City. 

Woolery Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Conn. 
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On the Pennsylvania Railroad System in October the 
average daily record of freight forwarded was nearly 24,000 
loaded cars, or over 6,000,000 tons a week. The best previous 
monthly record was that of October, 1919, when the daily 
average of loaded cars was 23,700. 


The Pennsylvania has re-established its freight and pas- 
senger agencies in ten leading traffic centers: Dallas, Tex.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
New Orleans, La.; Omaha, Neb.; Boston, Mass.; Seattle, 
Wash.; and San Francisco; and a freight agency at New 
Haven, Conn. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a partial 
advance summary of traffic on Class I steam roads for th 
month of September covering roads operating 179,000 miles 
This shows a total of 29,483,331 net ton miles of freight 
handled, as compared with 27,652,863 net ton miles in Sep- 
tember, 1919. There was an increase in all districts except 
New England. 


The Transportation Club of Peoria (Ill.), the activities 
which were curtailed during the war, was re-established on 
November 12. C. H. Gillig was re-elected president and 
O. B. Eddy, assistant traffic manager of the Peoria Associa- 
tion of Commerce, was elected secretary-treasurer. The club 
is planning to hold monthly dinners, the first to take plac 
in December. 


Western roads continue to _ restore 
trains, as well as to add new ones. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul resumed its “Pacific Limited” between Chicago 
and San Francisco on November 15. This train leaves Chi- 
cago at 10:45 a. m., arriving at San Francisco at 8:30 a. 
the third day. It connects with the 20-hour trains from New 
York. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will restore the 
“Golden State Limited” on November 21. This train will 
leave Chicago daily at 6:30 p. m., and will arrive in Los 
Angeles at 1:10 p. m. the third day. It will carry through 
sleeping cars to San Diego and Los Angeles, and also 
Santa Barbara, the latter being a new service. The Chicago 
& North Western has reduced the time of the “Overland 
Limited” three hours, 40 minutes, the train leaving Chicago 
at the usual time, but arriving in San Francisco at 1:30 p. m. 


instead of 5:10 p. m., and has put on two new trains. The 


pre-war passenger 


“Continental Limited,” a new southern California train, leaves 
Chicago daily at 10:30 a. m., arriving in Salt Lake City at 
8:20 a. m., and in Los Angeles at 9:30 a. m., a journey of 73 
hours. The other new train, the “Oregon-Washington 


Limited,” will leave Chicago daily at 9:30 p. m. and arriv: 
Portland at 7:30 p. m., 72 hours. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific have put on several new 
trains on the Pacific coast. The “Shasta,” of the Sout 
Pacific, is restored, leaving San Francisco at 4 p. m. daily. 
It arrives at Portland at 10 p. m., the second day, a: 
Tacoma at 4:50 a. m., and Seattle at 6:30 a. m. the third 
Through standard sleepers will be run to Seattle 


The Pennsylvania’s Milk Trains 


During the month of September the Peunsylvania Railroad 
carried to Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore 14,000,000 
quarts of milk, an increase of about 1,000,000 quarts over >ep- 
tember, 1919. 

The Philadelphia delivery, 10,871,009 quarts, repré ts 
65 per cent of the milk delivered from all sources in Phila- 
delphia during the month. Seventy-five per cent of the Ik 
for Philadelphia was collected within a radius of 60 les 
from the city. The remaining 25 per cent was hauled m 
points between 400 and 500 miles distant from the city. 

The Pennsylvania’s delivery of milk to New York Cit 
goes to the borough of Brooklyn, 2,316,400 quarts in 
tember. During June, July, August and September, At! 
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City, Asbury Park and other New Jersey coast resorts re- 
ceived over the Pennsylvania Railroad 40,000 quarts of milk 
a day, every can hauled 500 miles. 


Passenger Traffic Statistics 


Revenue passengers carried on railroads in the United States 
during the first seven months this year numbered 717,783,896, an 
increase of 51,398,024 over the number carried during the corre- 
sponding period last year, according to statistics compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Revenues derived from pas- 
senger service totaled during that time $686,513,103, or $35,684,198 
more than was received during the corresponding months last 
year. Passenger miles for the 1920 period were 26,307,520,000, as 
compared with 25,856,902,000 during the same months in 1919. 
The average number of miles traveled per passenger this year 
was 3665 miles, a decrease of 2.1 miles 


Conference on Employment and Education 


The first annual conference on employment and education 
conducted by the American Association of Engineers, was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, November 12, 1920. 
The conference was attended by educators, employment 
managers, engineers, experts on vocational and industrial 
education and others interested in education and employment. 
This meeting, which was not expected to accomplish more 
than to stimulate thought on the combined question and to 
set forth the importance of solving the problem of education 
and employment simultaneously, brought forth two resolu- 
tions, both of which were adopted. 

The first resolution is as follows: “Resolved, That per- 
sonnel work is necessary in engineering schools and should 
be provided wherever possible.” 

The other resolution reads: “Resolved, That it is the 
sense of the educational delegates that the best teachers in 
the schools training engineers, should be placed in charge of 
the most elementary work.” These resolutions were intro- 
duced by Dean E. J. McCaustland, of the University of 
Missouri. 


Rivers and Harbors Congress 


The call has been issued for the sixteenth convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, 
D. C., on December 8, 9 and 10. The call for the meeting 
says in part: 

“No argument is needed to prove that the fundamental 
need of the country today is a radical increase of our trans- 
portation facilities. The merchant knows it—because he has 
to wait for weeks or months for goods he ought to have got 
in a few days. Manufacturers and mechanics, mine owners 
and mine workers, know it—when mines and factories must 
run on half time, or shut down entirely. The farmers know 
it—because they have just harvested one of the greatest 
grain crops ever known and 20 per cent of last year’s crop 
is still unmarketed. Bankers know it—when hundreds of 
millions of dollars in credits are “frozen” because their cus- 
tomers cannot get the needed transportation. Railroad men 
know it—and, for the first time in history, not only admit 
it privately but publicly advertise the fact. 

“In 1916 a committee of experts, after an elaborate inves- 
tigation, reported that, if traffic should continue to increase 
during the succeeding 10 years at the same rate as it had 
done during the preceding 20, the railroads would be obliged 
to spend $1,500,000,000 a year, or $15,000,000,000 in all, to 
enable them to keep up with it. At the instance of a group 
of New York bankers another investigation was recently 
made by a committee of eminent engineers, who reported 
that, at present prices, it would take at least $18,000,000,000 
to put the railroads into condition to handle the traffic of the 
couniry with reasonable promptness and efficiency. 

“Con any reader of these lines suggest a source from which 
the roilroads can secure the eighteen or twenty billions which 
the experts say they need? The late James J. Hill said, in 
Octoher, 1914: ‘To imagine the amount needed can be se- 
cure’ when there is such a poverty of capital as there will be 
tor 1), 20, possibly more years to come, is absurd.’” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has reopened the 
case involving regulations for the payment of freight charges 
for further hearing. 


The commission has further suspended, until December 
17, the operation of Rule No. 23, of F. W. Gomph, agent, 
Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 378, wliich rule provides that 
rates published in the tariff are payable in United States 
currency or its equivalent. 


The commission, acting on numerous protests against the 
proposed increased charges for diversion and reconsignment 
on fruit and vegetables, announced by various roads, to be- 
come effective December 1, announces an informal hearing 
November 23 at Washington. 


Wisconsin Passenger Fare Case Argued 

Oral arguments were heard by the Commission.at Wash- 
ington on November 12 in the Wisconsin passenger fare case 
arising from the situation caused by the Wiscensin state pas- 
senger fare law, which prohibited an increase in state fares 
corresponding to those allowed for interstate traffic by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. In addition to counsel for the 
railroads of the state and representatives of the state commis- 
sion, arguments were presented by Alfred P. Thom, of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, and John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners. The arguments involved particularly the 
question as to whether the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to correct discriminations in state rates was 
broadened by the transportation act. The question was also 
raised by some of the commissioners as to how long the 
commission should be expected to wait, before taking action, 
to give the state legislators an opportunity to change the 
state law on the subject. Mr. Benton took the position that 
the commission should wait until the legislature is in session, 
while the railroads took the position that the commission’s 
power to act began as soon as the discrimination existed. 
Commissioner Aitchison pointed out that if the federal law 
had been passed immediately after the biennial sessions of 
the legislature in many states it would be necessary to wait 
for a year and nine months if it were necessary to await the 
regular session of the legislature. He also pointed out that 
it would have been entirely possible to have called the legis- 
lature in a special session to consider fare legislation. At the 
conclusion of the argument Mr. Thom asked the commission 
to do all in its power to expedite the proceedings in the 
Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota cases, which are particularly 
important. 


State Commissions 


R. C. Mulholland, representing the Amador Central and 
fifteen other short line roads operating in California, has 
applied to the California Railroad Commission for authority 
to put into effect, on 30 days’ notice, certain changes in de- 
murrage rules and increases in charges, in order to secure 
uniformity with national car demurrage rules and charges. 


Personnel of Commissions 


W. H. Harland, heretofore in the service of the Bureau 
of Valuation, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been appointed senior railway signal engineer for the Bureau 
of Safety, the position formerly occupied by George E. Ellis; 
headquarters Washington. In the valuation work Mr. Har- 
land was in charge of the signal, electrical, telegraph and 
telephone matters in the Eastern district. 
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England Buys Railway Ties From British Columbia 
Lonpon. 
The London Times reports that an order for 20,000,000 ft. 
of railway ties has been placed with a firm in British Colum- 
bia for use in Great Britain. 


Eight-Hour Day in Switzerland 
LonpDoNn 
The London Times reports that a measure in favor of an 
eight-hour day for the employees of the Swiss railway, postal, 
telegraph and telephone services has been carried on a refer- 
endum by 360,000 votes to 271,000, 67 per cent of the electors 
voting. 


Rate Increases in Italy 

The latest increases in passenger fares on trains and trol- 
leys in Italy bring the maximum increase to 180 per cent 
over the pre-war charges and the minimum increase to 100 
per cent, according to reports from Rome. The increase in 
the trolley fares ranges from six cents to fifteen cents, or 50 
per cent was charged by the taxi-cabs 
the war. 


more that before 


Electrification Contemplated in Argentina 


The Central North Argentine is having a study made with the 
view of electrifying its line from Cordoba to Cruz del Eje, a 
distance of 93 miles, according to reports from the American 
ambassador at Buenos Aires. The line is said to have a heavy 
passenger traffic and is favorably situated for recourse to hydro- 
electric power. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., is in possession of the details of the project 
and will put American concerns interested into connection with 
the proper officers of the company. 


Death of Prominent Mechanical Engineer 
LONDON. 

C. J. Bowen Cooke, chief mechanical engineer of the London & 
North Western, died October 19. Mr. Bowen Cooke entered the 
Crewe works of the London & North Western as a premium 
apprentice in February, 1875, and in 1880 was appointed assistant 
to the superintendent of the running department for the southern 
division. In 1899, when the running departments of the London 
& North Western were put under one jurisdiction, he became 
assistant superintendent for the southern division, which position 
he held until June, 1909, when he was appointed chief mechanical 
engineer. 


London’s “Safety First” Council 
LONDON. 

England is making great efforts to stimulate interest in the 
“Safety First” movement, and has devised an essay competition 
for children of railway employees. The contest is open to boys 
and girls under 16 years of age either of whose parents is em- 
ployed by a railway company and who resides within 20 miles of 
Charing Cross, London. The papers are to deal with the avoid- 
ance of accidents on railways. The prizes offered are: First £3 
(approximately $12), second £2 (approximately $8), third £1 
(approximately $4), 14 prizes of ten shillings each (approxi- 
mately $2), and 28 prizes of 5 shillings each (approximately $1). 


Extensive Construction in Dutch East Indies 


Plans for improvements to the railways of the Dutch East 
Indies, involving the construction of 6,944 miles of new lines, 
have been made public recently by the general secretary of the 
government, according to reports from Consul J. F. Jewell at 
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Batavia, Java. The program outlined will require ten years for 
completion and will embrace work in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Borneo and other islands of the archipelago. 


China on Verge of Famine 
PEKIN 

Political news in China has given way entirely as the extent 
and degree of famine conditions have become better known, 
Apparently the monumental work of Hoover in stricken Belgium 
must be surpassed in China during the coming winter, or a popu- 
lation greater than that of all Belgium will perish. By the few 
people who knew, the situation has been viewed with anxiety all 
summer. First the spring crop withered just before it should 
have filled, due to lack of moisture. Then the summer crop 
either could not be planted, or else soon shrivelled from the 
drought and hot winds. Locusts in some localities even took the 
little green that was left. Still the proverbial luck of China wag 
depended upon to bring late rains which would mature sweet 
potatoes and buckwheat enough to get over the winter. In the 
last three weeks, however, this hope has faded, and a region 
roughly 300 miles north of the Yellow river and 100 miles south 
of it, and extending from close to the east coast westward 
one quite knows how far, is without food for man or beas 
and without seed for mext year’s planting. Approximately 40,- 
000,000 people are known to be affected. Twenty-five million 
are in straits, and at ieast 10,500,000 will perish if relief measures 
of heroic proportions are not forthcoming before cold weather 
sets in. Lack of communication has prevented knowledge of 
conditions in other regions, and whole villages have started 
migratory movements which merely lead them to another stricken 
district and back to the home soil to die. 

What this means to the business of north China is vaguely felt, 
but probably is not widely realized. The price of food is now 
double that during normal conditions in every town of North 
China. What it will be next year, with no farmers to plant a 
crop may be imagined. If rural China perishes this year, urban 
China perishes next year. The vast population of craftsmen, 
merchants, porters, etc., who live upon the commerce of the 
country, depend upon the purchases by the rural community as a 
foundation. With no rural buyers of their wares, the industrial 
and commercial interests of north China will have scant means 
for purchasing food supplies abroad, and stiil less for buying the 
usual articles of imported luxury. Unless the famine can be 
effectively countered, north China as a factor in the world’s com- 
merce dreps to the vanishing point. 

RaiLways WILL Surrer, Too 

International finance also comes in for its jolt. Some $300,- 
000,000 of mortgage bonds on Chinese government railways are 
held abroad. The man who got blood from a turnip will have to 
be brought to China to get the interest on these bonds out of the 
earnings of the railways. Nor will likin or maritime customs 
securities be of much avail, if trade stops. The ravages of the 
Taiping rebellion were not more appalling than will be the effects 
of this famine, if nothing be done to meet it. 

In 1918 gross operating revenues of the Chinese government 
railways were in round numbers $77,650,000. When revenues de- 
rived from government service, and similar items are subtracted, 
the actual commercial revenue is left at about $70,000,000. Of 
this $25,000,000 was passenger revenue and $40,000,000 freight 
1evenue, leaving $5,000,000 to come from several miscellaneous 
sources. Out of this $40,000,000 of freight revenue nearly $20,- 
000,000 came from agricultural and animal products. What will 
happen both to passenger revenue and to revenue from agri- 
cultural products next year is plain to be seen. What effect this 
will have upon the ability of the railways to meet their interest 
obligations follows as night the day. To be sure, the traffic in 
agricultural products on lines like the Peking-Mukden and the 
Shanghai-Nanking, which run from regions of plenty to regions 
of want, will be heavy, for there is still a considerable purchasing 
power in these districts. The traffic in live animals is heavy 
now. In a few weeks practically every animal in the stricken 
districts will have been sold—for a tenth of its normal value— 
and shipped out. Traffic in 1920 will hold up—but what about 
1921? 

RELIEF MEASURES 


The Peking government is alarmed. It has ordered reduction 
in grain rates from the food-producing points to famine points 
and increases in the opposite direction. It has shipped consider- 
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able amounts free. Government officials, in their private capacity, 
are organizing vast relief committees to which they are con- 
tributing liberally. Action in this private way will be more 
swift and efficient than by government agents as such. Red tape 
will be eliminated, and a degree of co-operation with foreigners, 
even of foreign supervision, will be possible, which the govern- 
ment, as such, would not consider safe. Almost over night, the 
minds of all people have turned to the subject of public works 
as a means of alleviating the distress and at the same time 
achieving something substantial. Though not formally decided 
upon, there is little doubt that the method of operation will be 
the division of the population into two classes—able-bodied and 
helpless. The able-bodied, of both sexes, will be assembled upon 
jobs of public work, such as river dikes, highway construction, 
railway building, irrigation projects. Grain will be purchased 
by a centralized agency, financed by the combined funds of all 
relief organizations. Food kitchens will be established at works 
and in villages where the helpless will be concentrated. Each 
class will be put on a ration, and will have food tickets issued 
to them by the directors in charge, which tickets will be sur- 
rendered to the food kitchens. The able-bodied will secure their 
tickets only by the performance of a minimum stint of work. 
Food tickets will be carefully checked up against issues of grain 
to any kitchen, and on jobs against quantities of earth moved, 
rock broken, masonry in place, etc. In this way funds will be 
stretched to the limit in the way of relief, and at the end of the 
season it is thought that works worth every dollar that has 
been expended will stand to show as a clear gain. 

The Ministry of Communication has authorized the building 
of two short railways, as a beginning. One of these is the line 
from Shih-chia-chuang to Tsangchow, which will serve to con- 
nect the province of Shansi with Tientsin more directly, and 
will pass through one of the worst famine districts. Another 
will be the line from Cheefoo to a connection on the Shantung 
line, probably at Weihsien. At the same time, work is to be 
pushed on the extension of the line now building toward Suiyuan 
on the Mongolian border. It is sincerely hoped that funds will 
shortly be available from the Dutch-Belgian loan for the con- 
tinuance of work on the Lung-Hai line, for this also traverses a 
famine district. The Siems-Carey Grand Canal project is an- 
other upon which only the hesitation of New York financiers 
stands in the way. Several other railway contracts have been 
laying quiescent for some years, which ought to be wakened to 
activity in this emergency. Some of these are held by financial 
interests whose investments in other lines in China are in 
jeopardy from the famine. It is not a matter of mere friend- 
ship; it is good business to put into these constructive enter- 
prises every dollar which is necessary to keep alive this vast 
rural population in north China. 


CHANGES IN RAILWAY PRACTICES 


The use of depreciated bank notes in payment of freights and 
fares upon Chinese government railways has now been stopped 
by order of the new Minister of Communications, Yeh Kung-cho. 
This affected only the Peking-Hankow and Peking-Suiyuan rail- 
ways, as other lines had discontinued accepting this paper some 
time ago. However, in Manchuria the military Tuchun has 
forced the Peking-Mukden railway to accept notes for the time 
being. 

A monumental departure in railway methods in China is an- 
nounced to begin January 1, when the railways will assume full 
responsibility for shipments. Hitherto, except on the Shanghai- 
Nanking line, all shipments have been at owner’s risk, necessi- 
tating sending along a watchman with every consignment, or 
the use of a forwarding company as an agent. Through billing 
of goods begins on the same date, auditing of invoices to be 
made in the clearing house located in the Ministry of Com- 
muiications. 

An improved system of reports to facilitate car distribution 
is under consideration by the ministry and will be submitted to 
a conference of the traffic managers for perfection and approval 
in October. 

The engineering conference appears to have struck a snag on 
the standard specifications for steel in rails and the tensile 
Strength of bridge materials. It appears that these have char- 
acteristics which differ sharply with each principal manufacturing 
nation represented on the Chinese railway system. Hence it will 
be necessary for the ministry to decide arbitrarily upon standard 
Specifications. 
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Government Locomotives For Sale 


The War Department has again offered for sale 56 of the 200 
Decapod locomotives originally built for the Russian government. 
Eighty-seven of these locomotives were sold to American rail- 
roads and the remaining 113 were sold earlier in the year to a 
Washington law firm. The sale was made, however, under a 
contract which provided that the locomotives should not in any 
way be turned over to the Russian Soviet government. The sale 
has apparently been cancelled, for the War Department is now 
negotiating for the sale of 56 locomotives now located at Tulley- 
town Arsenal, New is understood that the price 
will be approximately $25,000 each, as is and where is. 


Jersey, and it 


Locomotives 
Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 1 Mikado type locomotive. 


THE 


motives. 


WESTERN PAcIFIC is inquiring for 10 Mikado type loco- 


Tue LovuisvitteE & NASHVILLE is inquiring for 16 light Mikado 
type locomotives and 10 switching locomotives. 


THe IMPERIAL TAIWAN RaiLway, Japan, is inquiring, through 
the locomotive builders, for 1, 2-6-2 type locomotive. 


Tue NorroLK & WESTERN has authorized the construction of 
10 Mountain type locomotives at its Roanoke shops. 


THE GREENBRIER, CHEAT & ELK has ordered 1, 120-ton Shay 
locomotive from the Lima Locomotive Works. This locomotive 
is to be equipped with a superheater. 


THE Sotvay Process CoMpPANy, Syracuse, N. Y., has ordered 
1, 0-4-0 type locomotive from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. This locomotive will have 13 x 20 in. cylinders, and a total 
weight in werking order of 65,000 Ib. 


CHARCOAL IRON CoMPANY OF AMERICA, Detroit, Mich., has or- 
dered one consolidation type locomotive from the American Lo- 
comotive Company. This locomotive will have 18 by 24 in. cyl- 
inders and a total weight in working order of 124,000 Ib. 


NATIONAL RaiLwaAys oF Mexico.—Florian & Co., Ltd., im- 
porters and exporters, 52 Wall street, New York, confirm the 
report that they have closed a contract with the Mexican govern- 
ment for the delivery of $20,000,000 of railroad equipment and 
material. The negotiations were completed in Mexico City and 
the contract is signed by the Minister of Railways and the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. The contract calls for the delivery 
of locomotives, cars and material for section houses. Certain 
credits have been extended to Mexico in this connection which 
are properly secured; all financial arrangements in connection 
with this contract have been completed. Florian & Co., Ltd., 
further confirm the report that the purchase of the equipment 
will be made through their New York office. As reported in the 
Railway Age of November 5, negotiations were under way for 
financing the purchase of 300 locomotives and 6,000 freight cars 
for the National Railways of Mexico. 


Freight Cars 
THE Lone ISLAND RAILROAD is inquiring for 10 caboose cars. 


Tue ATLANTIC CoAstT LINE, reported in the Railway Age of 
September 24 as being in the market for 100 phosphate cars, has 
withdrawn its inquiry for these cars. 


Tue SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAys have ordered 500 four-wheel 
cattle cars from the Clayton Wagon Company, England, and have 
also placed orders for 100 eight-wheel bogie wagons in England. 


Tue NationaL RatLways or MEXIco, reported in the Railway 
Age of August 27, as being in the market for 50 tank cars of 
12,000 gallons capacity, has ordered 100 of these cars from the 
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American Car & Foundry Company, and is also asking the 
Standard Tank Car Company for bids on 60 narrow gage 6,000 
gallons capacity tank cars. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts is in the market for about 1,500 
freight cars. 


Tue NortuHern Paciric is considering the purchase of 1,000 ad- 
ditional freight cars. 


Tue Kansas City, Cray County & Sr. JosepH Raitway is 
inquiring for 5 cars. 


Tue WESTERN MARYLAND is inquiring for 100 steel hopper car 
bodies of 55 tons capacity. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue NATIONAL RaArLwAys OF MExico have bought from the 
Pullman Company 40 second-hand tourist cars and are negotiat- 
ing with the same builders for 100 additional cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Erte has ordered 20,000 tons of rails from the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 30,000 tons of rails from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


Signaling 


THe Granp TRUNK has ordered from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company, Rochester, N. Y., a model 2, unit-lever-type elec- 
tric interlocking for Pontiac, Mich. The order includes two-arm, 
upper quadrant signals, upper quadrant, one-arm, electric-lighted 
solenoid dwarf signals, clockwork time releases, relays, model 
4a switch machines, transformers and other apparatus. The 
machine will have 22 working levers and 14 spare spaces and 
will be installed by railroad company’s forces. 


Trade Publications 


PRESERVING Woop Roor Decxs.—The Barrett Company, New 
York, has issued two folders devoted to the preservation of 
wood roof decks and mine timbers by the use of carbosota. 
The various means of applying this preservative are discussed 
and include such methods as brushing, spraying and dipping 
or the open tank method. 


THE SKINNER Cuuck Company, Inc., New Britain, Conn., has 
recently adopted a new trade mark. It shows an alligator in the 
form of the letter S, superimposed on a solid black circular back: 
ground, with the words “Skinner Chucks” around the outside. 
The alligator was chosen as the symbolic figure best suited to the 
exploitation of Skinner Chucks, because the alligator is famous 
for its wonderfully strong jaws and long life. 


WELDING AND CutTTING AppaRATUS.—A 36-page catalog has 
been issued by the Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago, covering 
the complete line of gas welding and cutting apparatus manufac- 
tured by that company. In addition to illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the individual items of equipment manufactured, the 
catalog also describes 10 complete sets of apparatus, each con- 
taining the full quota of equipment for carrying out some par- 
ticular class of work. 


Gras Buckets.—The Blaw Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently issued two small folders, descriptive of its line of 
excavating and reclaiming buckets. One of these folders de- 
scribes the Blaw bulldog bucket, which is designed for especially 
heavy service, such as involves the handling of broken stone and 
hard ore. Photographs and illustrations show the use of this 
bucket, and diagrams and tables give the properties and principal 
dimensions of the five sizes of this bucket. The smaller folder 
discusses the principles of lever arms as applied to the design of 
Blaw buckets. 
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A. S. Harvey has been appointed general sales manager of 
the United States Graphite Company. His new headquarters 
will be at Saginaw, Mich. 


C. O. Poor, president and general manager of the General 
Railway Signal Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que, 
has resigned to enter the employ of Geo. W. Goethals & Co,, 
40 Wall street, New York. Mr. Poor’s headquarters are at 
Rockland, Me. 


The Blaw-Knox Company (Blawnox), Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has established a new sales district in the South, with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala. Prescott V. Kelly, formerly 
connected with the executive sales department at Pittsburgh, 
is in charge of this office, which is located in the American 
Trust Bldg. 


Anton Becker, assistant to president of the Ralston Steel 
Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent to succeed F. E. Symons, who has been elected presi- 
dent, as noted in the Railway Age of November 12. The other 
officers of the company are F. A. Livingston, secretary and 
treasurer, and L. C. Roy, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


Alfred J. Babcock, president of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, who retired in May, 1920, on account 
of ill-health, died on October 30, in London, England, after a 

short illness He was 
born at Brookfield, N. Y, 


in 1850, and served in 
the United States Army 
from 1867 to 1871. He 
took a law course at 
\nn Arbor, and_ prac- 
ticed law in Denver, 


Colo., from 1882 to 1884. 
Mr. Babcock entered the 
machinery business in 
Chicago with the Fay & 
Egan Company and later 
entered the employ of 
Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., at Chicago, 
as manager of that 
branch. About _ seven 
years ago he came to 
New York as assistant to 
president, and later was 





A. J. Babcock made president. He re- 
tired from active serv- 
ice in May, 1920, on account of continued ill health. 


The name of the selling organization which C. C. Bradford 
recently formed, as noted in the Railway Age of November 
12, has been changed from the Manufacturers’ Sales Com- 
pany, to the Bradford Sales Company. The offices of this 
company, which will represent not more than two manufac- 
turers as a district sales office of each, are located at 340 
Leader-News building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. P. Williams, formerly with the McJunkin Advertising 
Agency, and later director of field work, Bureau of Market 
Analysis, Inc., has joined the staff of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago, manufacturers of Thor aif 
and electric tools. Mr. Williams will be located in the gen- 
eral offices, Chicago, and will have charge of the direct by 
mail advertising and sales promotion department. 


The Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., manufacttrers 
of steel tanks and general plate construction, oil refinery equipment, 
water softening and purifying equipment, announces the opening 
of branch offices in the following cities: New York, 280 
Broadway; Pittsburgh, Pa., 62 Conestoga building: Kansas City, 
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Mo., 1001 Gloyd building; Cincinnati, Ohio, 220 Gwynne building ; 
Toledo, Ohio, 314 Nicholas building; and San Francisco, Cal., 
312 Balboa building. 


Godfrey Gort, general sales manager of the L. S. Brach 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
lightning arresters and other signaling specialties, has been 
elected vice-president and general manager. Mr. Gort has 
had a long experience in signal work on railroads, having 
served on the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, the 
Hudson & Manhattan, the Norfolk & Western and the Illi- 
nois Central. He has been with the Brach company since 
1913, first serving as construction engineer at New York. He 
remained in that position until 1915, when he was appointed 
western representative at Chicago. Later he became the 
general sales manager at New York. On October 1 of this 
year he was elected vice-president and general manager. 


John A. Talty, assistant superintendent of equipment and 
equipment inspector for the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second district, has taken a position as special engi- 
neer with the Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York. 
Mr. Talty began railway work in 1883 as freight brakeman 
on the Erie Railroad. He consecutively served as foreman 
and locomotive engineman on that road and then as air brake 
instructor on the Westinghouse air brake instruction car on 
the Erie. Later he took a similar position with the Scranton 
Correspondence School. From 1900 to i910 he served as 
road foreman of engines on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. In the latter year he joined the force of the pub- 
lic service commission as assistant supervisor of equipment 
and equipment inspector, inspecting locomotives and cars 
and investigating accidents, and he now leaves that position 
to go to the Franklin Railway Supply Company, as above 
noted. 


L. C. Wilson, for the past two years general sales manager 
of the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected 
secretary of the Federal Malleable Company, West Allis, 
Wis., manufacturers of malleable castings, malleable chain 
and the Rapid molding machine. Mr. Wilson, after gradu- 
ating from Yale University, began his business career as a 
salesman. with Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, 
Pittsburgh. In 1917 he became associated with the Chain 
Belt Company and served as assistant to the vice-president 
until his appointment as sales manager. Clifford F. Messin- 
ger, who is also a graduate of Yale University, and has been 
with the Chain Belt Company since 1909 in various capacities, 
including that of advertising manager, manager of Rex con- 
crete mixer sales and assistant to the vice-president, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Chain Belt Company, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wilson. 


S. T. Callaway, of the firm of Callaway, Fish & Co., New 


York, and his associates have acquired a substantial interest: 


in and are financing the Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company, 
and Mr. Callaway has been elected president of the company. 
A. G. Elvin, the inventor of the Elvin mechanical stoker, who 
is largely interested in the company, has been elected vice- 
President and treasurer. Mr. Elvin is also the inventor of 
the Elvin driving box lubricator, the Franklin grate shaker 
and the Franklin fire door, and other successful economy 
producing devices in the steam locomotive specialty field. 
S. T. Whitaker, of the law firm of Hardy, Stancliffe & 
Whitaker, attorneys for the company, has been elected sec- 
retary. The directorate of the company includes the officers 
as mentioned above, and E. M. Richardson, of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company. A long term contract has been entered 
into with the American Locomotive Company, under which 
the stoker will be manufactured for this company by the 
American Locomotive Company, at its Schenectady works, 
thereby enabling the company to accept immediately con- 
tracts in quantity for stokers. 


TH Ticket DATER should be always in good condition and the 
die clean. In one week a certain ticket auditor received 286 for- 
eign tickets either undated or with stamp so dim or blurred as to 


be undecipherable. How does your ribbon look? How does it 
have? 
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ALBERTA & GREAT \WATERWAYS RAILWAY.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Northern Construction Company, 
Edmonton, Alta., for the construction of a line from Lac La 
Biche, Alta., to the present end of the road at Mile Post 272, a 
distance of 159 miles. The project, which is already under way, 
will involve the construction of a 125 ft. wooden, Howe truss, 
crossing the Christina River at Mile Post 195. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company is asking for bids for the 
grading in connection with the construction of a branch line 
north from Kipawa, Que., to the Quinze River. The total 
length of the new line will be 68 miles, including a branch, 
8 miles in length, to Ville Marie on the east shore of Lake 
Temiskaming. The first 30 miles of the line is entirely in 
rock country and the remainder traverses clay, gravel and 
sand. When grading is completed the company proposes to 
complete the work with its own forces and small contracts 
for buildings, fences, etc. There will be few bridges of any 
importance, the largest being a 500-ft. steel viaduct, 50 ft. 
high, over the Otter River. The principal commodities which 
the new line will carry are pulp wood and agricultural prod- 
ucts, the country around the northern end of the line being 
well populated and under cultivation. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company is advertising for bids 
for the clearing, fencing, grading, culverts and bridge substruc- 
tures on a 12-mile connection which it proposes to construct from 
Rinfret Junction, Que., to Fresniere. 


CoLorapo & SovuTHERN.—This company will construct tele- 
phone despatching circuits from Denver, Col., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., 155 miles; Cheyenne to Wendover, Wyo., 120 miles; 
and Pueblo, Col., to Texline, Tex., 224 miles. 


Fort WortH & Denver-City.—This company contemplates the 
erection of telephone despatching circuits on its entire mile- 
age, 453 miles, the work to be handled by company forces. 


KETTLE VALLEY.—This company has awarded a contract to P. J. 
Salvus, Penticton, B. C., for the construction of a line from South 


Penticton, B. C., to Dog Lake, a distance of approximately 2%4 
miles. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company is contemplating extending 


its electric yard facilities on both sides of the Detroit River at 
Detroit, Mich. 


Missour!I, Kansas & TExas.—This company, in co-operation 
with the city of Dallas, Tex., has completed its project of grade 
elimination at Dallas. The improvement, which consisted of rais- 
ing the railway track at five street crossings, cost approximately 


$800,000. 


Quezec & CurBouGAMou.—This company will construct a 400- 
mile line from Quebec to Chicoutimi and thence to Lake 
Chibougamou. The first 120 miles of this line has already 
been located and contracts for grading, track laying, etc., 
for this section will be let shortly. The second section of 
130 miles is now being surveyed. The maximum grade on 
the new line will be 1 per cent and the maximum curvature 
6 degrees. There will be five important steel bridges. The 
principal commodities the new line will carry are pulp wood, 
paper, fish, iron ore and grain. The company has its offices 
at 111 Mountain Hill, Quebec. This line will be subsidized 
by land grants from the government. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the William McDonald Company, St. Louis, Mo., for the 
construction of a frame and concrete passenger station at Wister, 
Okla., to cost about $36,000. 


WESTERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, for the grading 
in connection with a new line to be built from Niles, Cal., to San 
Jose, a distance of 32 miles. 
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MTT eee GuLF, MosiLE & NorTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 7 wt 
sion has approved a loan of $515,000 to this company to 
aid in providing itself with six freight and switching loco- 
motives at an estimated total cost of $227,400, and addi- 
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tions and betterments to existing equipment and to way 
OPPOSTUEEETEEETA ET OEE ETT PUOULELELLELLELLLLL ELEC and structures at an estimated total cost of $401,500. The 3 th 
company is required to finance about $114,000 to meet th 
ARKANSAS RAILROAD.—This company, which has recently taken loan of the government. This company has been authorized 
over the property of the Gould Southwestern, has filed an ap- by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $4,000,000 F. 
plication with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a cer- of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds dated October 1, head 
tificate authorizing it to operate the line from Gould, Ark., to 1920, and maturing October 1, 1950; to pledge and repledge eet 
Star City, 17.8 miles, and also for permission to retain any $816,000 thereof as security for promissory notes to b ony 
excess earnings over 6 per cent on its value, as provided in the given in renewal of certain outstanding bank loans; to 
transportation act for new roads. pledge $1,030,000 with the Secretary of the Treasury as H. 
Battimore & Onto.—Governor John J. Cornwell of West Vir- security for a loan of $515,000 from the nited States; t _— 
ginia has been elected a director to succeed J. G. Schmidlapp, pledge $960,000 thereof as security for an indebtedness of with 
of Cincinnati. deceased. $480,000 to be funded by the director general of railroads tive 
and to hold $1,194,000 in the treasury to be pledged fron P 
Bancor & Aroostook —This company has applied to the Inter- time to time to secure short term notes. Nort 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue equipment 2 
trust certificates maturing serially to 1936, of which $140,000 Maxton, Atma & SoutHBouNp.—The Interstate Commerce Com- eens 
are prior lien certificates at 7 per cent and $180,000 deferred mission has denied this company’s application for a government same 
lien certificates at 6 per cent, to be used to provide funds for loan of $63,548 for the purchase of leased rail from the Sea- R. 
the purchase of six Consolidation locomotives. The certificates board Air Line and to meet short term notes, on the ground Rail 
have been underwritten by the First National Bank of Bangor, that “the public necessity for the railroad is relatively small” Raita 
Me. The company also asked authority to give 15 promissory and that the security offered is inadequate because of the doubt- a 
notes, maturing serially for 15 years, to the amount of $180,000 ful prospective earning power of the company. Sept 
at 6 per cent to the United States lreasury, for a loan to Moore Haven & CLEwIston.—This company has applied to the In N 
assist the company in purchasing the locomotives. Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $50,000 ern. 
CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company has applied to the Inter- of first mortgage 40 year, 6 per cent gold bonds, the proceeds of = 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $50,225,000 which, in connection with the proceeds of an issue of $50,000 of and 
of capital stock from time to time up to April 1, 1936, in con- stock, are to be used in the construction and equipment of its ville 
version of $40,180,000 of bonds. line now under construction from a point at or near Moore whe 
Haven, Fla., to Clewiston, a distance of 13 miles. A. C. Clewis Sout 
Cotumsus & GREENVILLE.—A notice, dated November 6, 1920, has agreed to buy the bonds. Mr. 
states that, by amendment of its charter under the laws of : : : i tary 
Mississippi, the name of Southern Railway Company in Mis- New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Interstate Com- St. ] 
sissippi has been changed to Columbus & Greenville Railroad merce Commission has approved a loan of $9,630,000 to this agel 
Company, and that hereafter the operations of this company company to aid the carrier in providing itself with equipment whi 
will be carried on in the latter name under the supervision of and additions and betterments to way and structures at a total tae 
the same officers who have heretofore been in charge. estimated cost of $13,525,000. Paci 
Denver & Rio Granpe.—Application by the stockholders for a Orancesurc Raiway.—The receiver has applied to the Inter- Mr. 
60-day postponement of the sale of this road, set for Novem- state Commerce Commission for . certificate authorizing the ig 
ber 20, was denied by Judges W. H. Sanborn of St. Paul and abandonment of this company’s line, which extends from North, 4 
R. E. Lewis of Denver in the federal court at Omaha, Neb., S. C., to Orangeburg, S. C. be 
on November 16. An appeal will be taken, which will not, pyrrspurcH & West VIRGINIA.—At a meeting in Pittsburgh on nil 
however, act as a Stay to the sale. November 15 the stockholders approved the proposal for the hea 
See Denver & Rio Grande Western. purchase of the West Side Belt Railroad. For this purpose the the 
Denver & Rio Granpe Western.—A Delaware charter was stockholders also voted to increase the capital stock of the 
granted to this company on November 15, with an authorized Pittsburgh & West Virginia from $39,600,000 to $47,000,000. 
capital of $150,000,000, for the purpose of taking over the Den- Of the increased stock, $3,000,000 will be in preferred shares, 
ver & Rio Grande, which is scheduled to be sold at Denver on which ultimately will be turned into the treasury of the com- Pp 
November 20. — of 1 
Exectric Snort Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission !TTSBURGH, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.—( mn November 6, 1920 = 
has denied this company’s application for a loan from the under court orders, Henry S. Hastings, tormerly comptroller R 
government of $42,250 for equipment and additions and better- and auditor of this road, was appointed co-receiver with Frank- of 
ments, on the ground that, its prospective earning power being lin Sullivan Smith. qua 
doubtful, the security offered is inadequate. RuTLAND.—The Interstate Commerce Commission on November ove 
Erize.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a pth bt - = ace = on = - _ = a C 
loan of $1,840,700 to this company to aid it in reconstructing 43 . aga oo poe ona am ane snide a wit 
sleds dns caniiiienna 3 lilies Seeeteeneetieiitinn ton silaiioaes an estimated cost of approximately $8 000. The company it- tare 
alate — es os Se eee s 8 self is required to finance about $28,000. 
equipment and in making additions and betterments to its road- ass 
way and structures at an estimated total cost of $6,680,000. SourHEerNn Rattway In Mississipp1.—See Columbus & Greenville bec 
The company itself is required to finance about $4,840,000 to ; ; has 
meet the loan of the government. \ ALDOSTA, Mouttrie & Western.—Robert Murray was app Ma 
. receiver on November 5. The road operates between Vald bef 
EvaANsVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS & TerrE HaAute.—This company has Ga., and Moultrie, 42 miles. ir 





applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing the acquisition and operation of the railroad for- 
merly known as the Evansville & Indianapolis, which was sold 
at foreclosure on June 3, 1920. 


West Sive— Bett.—See Pittsburgh & \Vest Virginia. 


i 


THE BEDROCK OF RAILROAD EFFICIENCY does not mean mercly 


, ; transporting freight and passengers safely and on time: it m I 
FEDERAL \ ALLEY.—This company has applied to the Interstate getting the railroad work done by the fewest possible wor! cif 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $27,940 of 7 per with the largest possible production at the lowest possible Po: 


cent notes for 18 months to the Lima Locomotive Works for 


Anywhere and everywhere bedrock efficiency begins with the : 
one locomotive and one caboose. > 


who wants to work and does work—N. J). Herald. 
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Executive 


F. S. Wynn, secretary and treasurer of the Southern, with 
headquarters at New York, has been elected vice-president, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., effective Novem- 
ber EE. , 


H. S. Hastings, comptroller and auditor of the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, has been appointed co-receiver to act 
with F. S. Smith, with headquarters at St. Mary’s, Pa., effec- 
tive November 6. 


P. C. Byrne, general superintendent of the Alabama & 
North Western, with headquarters at Pine Hill, Ala., has 
been elected vice-president and general manager, with the 
same headquarters, effective November 11. 


R. M. Dozier, whose election as president of the Union 
Railway Company of Memphis, Tenn., was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 29 (page 775), was born at Colum- 
bus, Ga., on January 24, 1880. He entered railway service in 
September, 1896, as a clerk and stenographer on the Southern. 
In March, 1900, he was appointed general agent of the South- 
ern, with headquarters at New York, but in a few months 
he was made secretary to the assistant freight traffic manager 
and served in this position, first with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., then at Washington, D. C., until October, 1903, 
when he became secretary to J. A. Culp, vice-president of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Washington. In March, 1905, 
Mr. Dozier left the service of the Southern to become secre- 
tary to C. S. Clarke, vice-president of the Missouri Pacific at 
St. Louis. In September, 1908, he was appointed commercial 
agent of the Missouri Pacific at Memphis, Tenn., a position 
which he held until January 21, 1916, when another promo- 
tion made him assistant general freight agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. In October, 1917, 
Mr. Dozier was transferred to Memphis, where he remained 
until September, 1918, when he was appointed traffic assistant 
by the United States Railroad Administration and sent to 
Washington. When the roads were returned to private con- 
trol Mr. Dozier was reappointed to his former position as 
assistant freight traffic manager, but was transferred to new 
headquarters at Chicago. He was serving in this position at 
the time of his recent election. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


P. B. McBride has been appointed auditor for the receivers 
of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Mary’s, Pa., effective November 8. 


R. H. M. Temple, general solicitor and general claim agent 
of the Western lines of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., has had his jurisdiction extended 
over the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


C. E. A. McCarthy, assistant secretary of the Southern, 
with headquarters at New York, has been appointed secre- 
tary, with the same headquarters. E. F. Parham, who was 
assistant treasurer before federal control, and who has since 
been local treasurer, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed treasurer, with the same headquarters. 
Maury Middleton, who was cashier at Washington, D. C., 
before federal control, and who was assistant federal treas- 
urer under federal control, has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


Operating 


OM. J. Crotty, assistant superintendent of the Missouri Pa- 
cine, with headquarters at Osawatomie, Kan., has been ap- 
Pointed acting superintendent of the Joplin division, with 
headquarters at Nevada, Mo., effective November 9, succeed- 
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ing W. C. Bevington, absent temporarily because of illness. 
C. H. Dunaway succeeds Mr. Crotty as assistant superintend- 
ent at Osawatomie. 


B. H. Knapp has been appointed train master of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at Jefferson City, Mo., effect- 
ive November 9. 


Fred Grundler has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the New York Central, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding T. Brennan, transferred, effective October 9. 


C. O. Congdon, division engineer of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Osawatomie, Kan., has been appointed 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Council Grove, Kan., effect- 
ive November 9. 


J. A. Houston, trainmaster on the Dakota division of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has resigned to enter the 
engineering department of the Westinghouse Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. 


J. A. Caviezel, general superintendent of the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., 
has been appointed assistant general manager, with the same 
headquarters, effective November 10. 


F. J. Taylor, assistant chief despatcher on the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, has been promoted to chief 
despatcher, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr., effective 
October 1, succeeding W. B. Fordyce, who has retired. 


J. P. Leach has been appointed superintendent of the 
Central Zone of the Pullman Company, with jurisdiction over 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha districts, with 
headquarters at Chicago. The appointment is effective No- 
vember 15. 


P. J. Coleman, acting assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been reappointed trainmaster of the Dakota 
division, with headquarters at Jamestown, N. D., effective 
November 1. 


F. G. Gurley has been appointed superintendent of the 
Wymore division of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Wymore, Neb., succeeding M. F. McLaren, 
who has been transferred to the McCook division, with head- 
quarters at McCook, Neb., succeeding E. E. Young, who has 
resigned. 


D. R. Campbell, general superintendent of the Pacific divi- 
sion of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been given jurisdiction over the construc- 
tion department of the Western lines, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man. The office of general superintendent of the 
Pacific division has been abolished. 


J. C. Goodfellow, trainmaster of the Los Angeles division 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Indio, Cal., has 
been appointed terminal trainmaster at Los Angeles, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Jones, who has been transferred as trainmaster 
of the Los Angeles division, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. V. §S. Burnham, trainmaster of the Los Angeles 
division, with headquarters at Los Angeles, has been trans- 
ferred to Indio to succeed Mr. Goodfellow. These changes 
are effective November 1. 


Coincident with the reorganization of the safety depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific, promotions and appointments 
have been announced as follows: P. Groome, safety agent, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to 
general safety agent, with the same headquarters; J. F. 
Kenney has been appointed safety instructor of the Omaha 
shops, succeeding C. W. Moats and J. Trevaskis, who have 
been assigned to other duties; J. A. Cranor has been ap- 
pointed safety inspector of the Denver shops and terminal; 
Alfred Rutherglen has been appointed division safety agent 
of the Western division, with headquarters at Green River, 
Wyo.; L. B. Garey has been appointed safety agent of the 
Wyoming division, with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
L. A. Abercrombie has been appointed safety agent of the 








OH 


Central division in addition to his duties as division safety 
agent of the Kansas division, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. C. Hunter has been appointed safety agent of 
the Colorado division, with headquarters at Denver; J. M. 
Guild has been appointed safety agent of the Nebraska di- 
vision, with headquarters at Omaha. These appointments 
were effective October 16. 


George J. Shreeve, whose promotion to general superin- 
tendent of the Belt Railway of Chicago, Chicago, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 678), was 
born at Hamilton, Ont., 
on May 10, 1870, and 
entered railroad service 
in 1887, as a fireman on 
the Wabash. He 
promoted to engineman 
in 1892, but left the 
Wabash to become an 
engineman on the Belt 
Railway of Chicago in 


was 


1894. In 1901 he was 
promoted to traveling 
engineer, a position 


which he held until 
1904, when he was pro- 
moted to general yard- 
master. Ile was ap- 
pointed trainmaster in 
1910, and became su- 
perintendent in 1913. 
On July 1, 1918, Mr. 
Shreeve was appointed 
acting general superin- 
tendent, succeeding J. H. Brinkerhoff, who had been ap- 
pointed terminal manager of the Chicago district by the 
United States Railroad Administration. On March 1, 1920, 
when the roads were returned to private control, Mr. Shreeve 
‘returned to his position as superintendent of the Belt, and 
was serving in this capacity at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 





G. J. Shreeve 


Charles F. Martin, whose promotion to superintendent of 
transportation of the Western lines of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 17 (page 507), was born at Farn- 
ham, Que., on July 27, 1886. He entered railway service in 
October, 1900, as a messenger at the Farnham offices of the 
Canadian Pacific, and during the next seventeen years served 
continuously with that road. In October, 1903, he became 
car checker; he was made a clerk in the mechanical depart- 
ment in July, 1904, and in April, 1906, he became a stenog- 
rapher. In November, 1908, another promotion brought Mr. 
Martin to Calgary, Alta., as secretary to the general super- 
intendent. He was stationed at Calgary until April, 1909, 
when he was transferred to Winnipeg, Man., and made sec- 
retary to the general manager, a position which he held 
until May, 1910, when he became chief clerk to the super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Kenora, Ont. In June, 1912, 
Mr. Martin was promoted to general yardmaster, with head- 
quarters at Souris, Man., but he withdrew from railroad 
service in November of that year to engage in private busi- 
ness at Winnipeg. In August, 1915, he returned to railroad 
work as chief clerk in the car service department of the 
Canadian National at Winnipeg. At the time of his recent 
promotion, Mr. Martin was serving as inspector of trans- 
portation on the Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, a position to which he had been promoted in 
October, 1917. 


Traffic 


A. C. McKinley has been appointed general agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western, with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
November 1. 


H. M. Spence has been appointed assistant general baggage 
agent, with jurisdiction over the Western lines of the Cana- 
dian National and Grand Trunk Pacific, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man. 
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F. L. Veal has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Miami, Fla., effective 
November 1. 


Mechanical 


I. W. Hicok, erecting shop foreman on the Chicago & 
Alton, with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of shops, with the same headquar- 
ters, effective November 10, succeeding J. J. William 
Monroe succeeds Mr. Hicok. 


Carey. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Paul B. Spencer, assistant engineer of structures of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, has been appointed en- 
gineer of structures, effective October 1, succeeding W. H. 
Moore, deceased. Floyd J. Pitcher succeeds Mr. Spencer as 
assistant engineer. 


E. G. Lane, engineer maintenance of way, Western Lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been transferred to Baltimore, Md., as engineer 
maintenance of way, Eastern Lines, succeeding S. A. Jordan, 
who has been transferred to the Western Lines, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. A. Kennon, division engineer of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been transferred to 
a similar position with headquarters at Osawatomie, Kan. 
L. Winship, assistant engineer, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
has been appointed division engineer, with headquarters at 
Nevada, Mo. J. R. Nagle, division engineer, with headquar- 
ters, at Nevada, Mo., has been transferred to a similar posi- 
tion with headquarters at St. Louis. These 
effective November 9. 


changes are 


Purchasing and Stores 


F. S. Hammond, general storekeeper of the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, has been appointed purchasing agent 
in addition to his other duties, effective November 8. 


B. B. Brain, fuel agent of the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been:appointed pur- 
chasing agent, succeeding G. W. Bichlmeir, resigned to ac- 
cept service with another company, effective November 15. 


G. H. Walder, assistant purchasing agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to purchasing agent, effective November 14, suc- 
ceeding W. A. Linn, who has been assigned to other duties. 


Obituary 


John G. Shillinger, chief engineer of the Rutland, died sud- 
denly at Burlington, Vt., on November 12. Mr. Shillinger 
was born in 1864 and was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1892. He entered railway service in 1893 with the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Subsequently he 
served as assistant to the engineer of maintenance of way, 
supervisor of track and engineer of maintenance of way for 
the same road. In 1912 he was appointed chief engineer of 
the Rutland, which position he held at the time of his death. 


Arthur M. Waitt, a consulting engineer and railway special- 
ist, at one time superintendent of motive power of the New 
York Central, died November 11, at Sharon, Conn., at ile 
age of sixty-two. Mr. Waitt was born in Boston and was 
educated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. e 
entered railway service in 1879 with the Chicago, Burling’ 
& Quincy as a draughtsman. Subsequently he served in ' 
same capacity with the Boston & Maine. In 1889 he beca 
assistant manager of the Pullman car works and in 1 
master car builder of the Lake Shore & Michigan Souther. 
In 1899 he was appointed superintendent of motive power °! 
the New York Central. Since 1905 Mr. Waitt had bee 
consulting engineer, specializing in railway work. He wv 
a member of the American Society of Mechanical Enginee’s 
and the New York Railroad Club. 
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